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CONCERNING THE RELATION BETWEEN MOTHERS 
AND DAUGHTERS. 


The mothers who are to-day in the 
position of having grown-up daughters, 
say “things were very different when 
we were girls;” they agree that there 
never has been a time in which the 
difference of “things’”—presumably so- 
cial ordinances, points of view, possibil- 
ities of independence, manners and cus- 
toms, and the like—between one gener- 
ation and another was so great. This 
may be so. At the same time the 
mothers have not had much oppor- 
tunity of judging, for this is their only 
experience of seeing the change from 
one generation to another, since this is 
the only time in which they themselves 
have moved on from youth to middle 
age. 

“Why, look you!” cries the amazed 
and bewildered mother who, having 
turned a corner, sees stretching before 
her an entirely unknown and not very 
pleasant aspect of the road along which 
she is travelling. “Here is a point of 
view that no one else has ever beheld 
before!” But the truth is that every 
mother in each succeeding generation, 
arrived at that same stage, has always 
beheld it. But it is of no good her try- 
ing to make those who follow her see 
it too; it is ordained that to them it 
must remain invisible until, at the ap- 


pointed time, they turn that same cor- 
ner themselves. 

The words which head this article 
embody one of the most arduous prob- 
lems we are called upon to iace. Some 
of us face it consciously, others uncon- 
sciously; some from luck, and others by 
xood intention, succeed in solving it. 
Of these we need not speak, of those 
lappy mothers and daughters whose 
intercourse has no history, to whom it 
has been given to understand all that 
most blessed relation may mean of joy, 
of sympathy, of companionship. We 
are now considering those to whom 
that knowledge has not been vouch- 
safed, those who fail lamentably in 
solving the problem. 

The onus of this failure, however, 
does not, I believe, lie upon the young- 
er generation. When the problem is 
not satisfactorily dealt with, when the 
deposit of innumerable small mistakes 
on both sides has piled itself up until 
it has become consolidated into an al- 
most insuperable barrier, I believe that 
the greater part of that deplorable re- 
sult may be laid at the door of the pa- 
rents, simply because they have gen- 
erally been twice as long in the world 
as their children, and that they are 
therefore in full possession of a ripened 
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judgment and experience at a time 
when those who follow them have not 
yet acquired much of either. The diffi- 
culty is generally recognized to be 
greater between parents and children 
of the same sex, from the obvious rea- 
son that people bound to go along the 
same path must get more or less in 
each other’s way. And this is much 
more likely to happen with mothers 
and daughters than with fathers and 
sons, from the fact that men go out 
into the world to make their livelihood 
and are therefore not doomed to the 
friction of constant companionship. On 
the whole the mother has less oppor- 
tunity of friction, in England at any 
rate, with a son than with a daughter. 
The son is a great deal more away 
from home than his sisters, thanks to 
our plan of sending him from our sur- 
veillance during the most impression- 
able and plastic years of his life. He 
is treated, when at home for the holi- 
days, as though he were a privileged 
being, to whom the ordinary rules of 
behavior do not apply. His peccadil- 
loes are of a different kind from those 
of his sisters; he is judged by a differ- 
ent standard; the burthen of his moth- 
er’s exasperation is carried by her on 
another shoulder, which relieves the 
strain. When her daughter does some- 
thing which departs from the mother’s 
habitual standard, that departure can- 
not be justified by the fact that she is 
of a different, mysteriously interesting 
sex. It is often on quite minor points 
of difference from what the mother 
has become accustomed to take for 
granted, that the foundation of the per- 
manent divergence, the permanent ill- 
feeling, may be laid, which casts a 
secret shadow over so many homes— 
how many, is, unfortunately, not a sub- 
ject that can be ascertained by statis- 
tics. The result, however, of observa- 
tion is generally to make us feel that 
the instances are rare in which there 
is not a certain amount of what may be 
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ealled affectionate friction. I am 
speaking now of those mothers 
and daughters who have not to 


share with one another the pressure 
of want, whose possible privations may 
be of luxuries only—almost as souring, 
perhaps, to certain natures not nobly 
schooled. I am speaking of homes in 
which the women of the family have 
not each a separate compulsory bread- 
winning occupation, but have instead 
an equally compulsory portion of inad- 
equately filled leisure; homes of which 
the inmates have means to pursue any 
branch. of frivolity or study that may 
appeal to them, and whose choice of oc- 
cupation, therefore, determined not by 
necessity but by inclination, is at the 
merey of caprice or of mistaken apti- 
tudes. What are the chances that the 
family intercourse under these condi- 
tions will be entirely satisfactory? Let 
us assume for the purpose of argument 
that one out of every two homes makes 
a success of the situation, and then let 
us leave, as we have said before, these 
happy homes out of the question. Let 
us see whether any reason and any 
remedy can be found for the unsatis- 
factory relations between mothers and 
daughters which meet us at every turn. 
One of the great difficulties is that the 
sufferers are at first not conscious that 
they are facing any difficulty at all. 
They go on the principle, “take care of 
the friends and the relations will take 
care of themselves,” not realizing that 
perfect smoothness of family inter- 
course can be attained only by inces- 
sant watchfulness, by deliberate and 
sustained effort. Most people who do 
not “get on,” according to the phrase, 
with members of their family, seek the 
remedy—if they do seek one at‘all and 
do not confine themselves to complaint 
--in an absolutely wrong direction, and 
are about as likely to cure the evil as 
if they tried to heal a broken leg with 
the remedies suitable for searlet fever. 

The way to deal sanely with this 
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question is to look at it not solely and 
sentimentally in the aspect of mother 
and child, but of two human beings, 
each looking at life exclusively from 
her own point of view and feeling an 
unconscious resentment against the 
other for not seeing it in the same 
light. The daughter cannot reasonably 
be expected to guess at the mother’s 
point of view; the mother ought to be 
more able to recognize the daughter’s, 
but she is commonly too busy looking 
at her own. It is not at all a foregone 
conclusion that two average grown-up 
persons of the same sex will be able 
te live happily under the same roof, ar- 
rived at the time when their lives, re- 
spectively widening, have different and 
specific necessities. When between 
two such people the grown-up and final 
developments of aptitude and occupa- 
tion have been in the same direction, 
when they have sympathy of tastes 
added to the daily community of inter- 
est, unimpaired by unfavorable mani- 
festations on one side or the other, 
then, and not otherwise, it may be pos- 
sible for two members of the same 
family and the same sex to live togeth- 
er as the years go on, and derive from 
that prolonged companionship an ever- 
increasing, solidly fonnded happiness. 
But saying this, I postulate a great 
deal. For two average women, equipped 
with an average share, and no 
more, of abnegation, of self-control, of 
tact, of kindness, of sympathy, are 
bound, if thrown together, constantly 
to find difficulties in the path. This is 
probably why the stepmother of fiction 
is always presented in a lurid light. It 
is taken for granted by the experience 
of ages that it is impossible for an old- 
er and a younger woman to live togeth- 
er in harmony unless helped by having 
the tie of so-called “natural” affection 
between them, that is, the tie of in- 
stinctive and unreasoning sympathy 
that often, although not invariably, 
exists between blood relations. But 
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that link is not nearly so strong as it is 
conventionally supposed to be, and the 
real mother, too blindly depending up- 
on it, may find that it gives way sud- 
denly at the critical moment. 

It is a somewhat complicated ques- 
tion of ethics how long the daughter 
who does not marry must perforce con- 
tinue to live at home. If she had gone 
away to be married, it would have 
been assumed that the mother could 
perfectly well have been left, that it 
would not have been essential to her 
needs or to her welfare that her daugh- 
ter should be at her beck and call. Or, 
again, if it had been necessary for pe- 
cuniary reasons, the daughter might 
have gone away and have had her own 
career and occupation, and made her 
own livelihood; and yet for some mys- 
terious reason an instinctive feeling is 
found in nearly all of us that it would 
be downright wicked of the daughter, 
even if she is able to afford it, to go 
away and live under a separate roof 
somewhere else simply because she has 
a natural desire to live her own life 
in independence and out of tutelage; 
or, if it is not wicked, it is considered 
“odd” and a thing that would be talked 
about. But the misery of being talked 
about exists mainly in our imagina- 
tion. It is not often, if ever, that we 
actually hear the things that are said 
of us; we only imagine them. Our 
imagination figures with great definite- 
ness what would be said in the con- 
tingency of a daughter leaving her 
parents’ roof to go away and live by 
herself. But we do not probably in our 
daily life vex our souls by considering 
—and it is just as well we do not— 
whether people ever make comments 
upon the fact that the relations be- 
tween that mother and daughter who 
have so unimpeachably remained to- 
gether, are commented on by the peo- 
ple who have an opportunity of ob- 
serving it in terms of criticism that, 
extending over many years, swell to a 
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more formidable bulk, probably, than 
the nine-days wonder that might be 
caused by the daughter going away. 
And yet, assuming that the daughter 
were of independent means, it would, 
it seems to me, be incalculably better 
that she should, if she wishes it, lead 
an independent life. If everything is 
in the mother’s hands, supposing her 
to be a widow so left that the daughter 
is dependent on her for an allowance, 
and, therefore, obliged to ask her as- 
sent to every step she wishes to take 
in life, the difficulties of the situation 
may be inconceivably multiplied. It is 
a situation deplorable for both; it 
brings out unsuspected meannesses and 
opportunities of exasperation. But 
even in cases where this difficulty has 
not arisen, where the mother and 
daughter are simply living at home to- 
gether in the family circle, it is incred- 
ible in how many small ways, under 
unfavorable conditions, life can be em- 
bittered by those two for one another 
and for themselves. 

The parent starts with a large fund 
ot affection to draw upon, for the ten- 
dency of the child is instinctively and 
unreasoningly to love and depend upon 
the person who brings it up. It may 
be said that from two years old on- 
wards, every year lessens, by a very 
little it may be, but still lessens, the 
child’s absolute and unquestioning con- 
tidence in what is told him by his 
elders. The imprint, I verily believe, 
can be indelibly made during that time 
only. But this is the moment when 
the average mother, however well 
meaning, loving and anxious she may 
be, however careful about the whole- 
someness of her child’s food, the width 
of its boots, and the becomingness of 
its hats, leaves it, as to its moral equip- 
ment, to receive in the nursery from 
untrained teachers a great number of 
rough and ready inadequate maxims of 
conduct, enforced by empirical methods 
varying in stringency according to the 
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nervous condition or temperament of 
the enforcer. The very best servants, 
although they may have the crude and 
clearly defined virtues of their class 
even to excess, such as honesty, clean- 
liness, faithfulness and sobriety, are 
not necessarily the best educators; they 
may still be deficient in susceptibility 
to the finer shades of conduct, respect- 
ing which the standards of those of 
gentle birth and training are as differ- 
ent from those of a different origin as 
are their standards of enjoyment. 
Then follows the schoolroom phase. 
The mother, by her preoccupation with 
her younger children, if for no other 
reason, is frequently incapacitated at 
this stage from keeping in touch with 
the studies of the older ones. It is now 
with the governess, not with the moth- 
er, that the most frequent opportuni- 
ties of collision must obviously arise, 
and it is, therefore, with the former 
that the discipline, the moulding of 
character, must chiefly lie. Then 
comes the crucial moment of all, when 
the girl emerging from the schoolroom 
is projected into the existence of her 
mother, who suddenly finds the care 
and responsibility of this full-fledged 
human being thrown entirely on her- 
self, her own habits interfered with, 
her daily life complicated. The moth- 
er then takes counsel of her friends, and 
there are very few friends who have 
not another intimate friend who keeps 
a school to which they have heard of 
somebedy’s daughter going. This ob- 
viously settles the question. More than 
once has a mother said to me, “It was 
such a great difficulty to know what to 
do with Barbara for this next year, so 
I have sent her to school. I am told 
that Miss So-and-So has the most ex- 
traordinary knack of getting hold of 
girls.” So the girl goes to school, and 
Miss So-and-So does get hold of her, 
probably greatly to the advantage 
both of her character and of her intel- 
ligence; but the fact remains that dur- 
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ing the process it is not the girl's re- 
lations with her home, with her moth- 
er, that have been consolidated, but her 
relations with some one else’s home. I 
am not assuming that for a child to be 
with its mother is necessarily a liberal 
education; but since, on the whole, 
those of the same family are thrown 
more in each other’s society than in 
that of other people, it is more conven- 
ient, more expedient, more seemly, that 
the strong hold of affection and sym- 
pathy thus almost artificially induced, 
should be between those who have the 
tie of nature and association, whose 
interests are in common. 

But we will assume that the girl has 
remained at home, that no outward in- 
fluences have, deliberately at any rate, 
been brought to be wr upon her, and 
that the mother, although but dimly 
apprehending the immeasurable im- 
portance of the situation she is called 
upon to face, is now in sole charge of 
her child’s mind and character. One 
initial unconscious difficulty is that the 
mother starts with the secret hope, not 
to say expectation, that her children 
will somehow be better equipped than 
most—better looking, better mannered, 
better natured, better witted. On this 
assumption she anxiously, nervously, 
deals with the situation all day long, 
incessantly pointing out what she con- 
siders her daughters’ lapses from the 
right path. But misled by the lofty ex- 
pectations we have described, ordi- 
nary human lapses appear to her ter- 
rific. In her efforts to direct aright the 
flood of information suddenly demand- 
ed from her, she is led to impart more 
than is absolutely prescribed by duty. 
She feels at every moment the obliga- 
tion to “improve” the occasion, as it is 
called, an enurely misleading expres- 
sion, for it very often spoils the oc- 
casion altogether, especially as her 


criticisms are apt to be based not only 
on the Just Man’s eternal principles of 
conduct, but on her own personal preju- 
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dices and idiosyncrasies. She rebukes 
with as much irritation and severity 
the fact that her daughters pronounce 
a word differently from herself, or 
wear a different kind of underclothing, 
or do their hair in a way she considers 
unbecoming, as she would if they in- 
fringed one of the ordinances of the 
moral code. And it is not, generally 
speaking, heroic misdeeds on the part 
of the daughter that call for admoni- 
tion; it is not always that she wishes 
to become a missionary, or to go on the 
stage, or to marry an adventurer. It 
is mostly by a thousand minor depar- 
tures from the demeanor, opinions and 
conduct which the people she lives with 
would consider desirable that she of- 
fends; and it is, unhappily, her mother 
who is ex-officio the daily and hourly 
critic of such offences. There is noth- 
ing unpleasant in the mere juxtaposi- 
tion of youth and middle age. It is not 
at all an uncommon thing for a girl at 
the impressionable, enthusiastic, ab- 
surd stage of her entrance into grown- 
up life to take violent admiration for 
some woman older than herself, in 
whom she is ready to confide, to whom 
she turns for guidance, from whom she 
will accept suggestions that would 
make no impression if they were part 
of what she considers the inevitable 
home criticism. And it is natural that 
it should be so. What the girl objects 
to is not the contact with a wider ex- 
perience, with another phase of life. On 
the contrary, these are essentially in- 
teresting to her; but from her mother 
she apparently cannot get them with- 
out an admixture of reproof and cor- 
rection added to the communication of 
experience. We all know that it is 
easier on occasion to pour out our 
souls, to make some special confidence, 
to one who will then pass out of our 
ken and will not from circumstances 
have incessant opportunities of inter- 
preting the daily round of our actions 
by that moment of self-revelation. “In 
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the breast of all of us,” says Stevenson, 
“a poet has died young.” Sometimes 
he dies hard, killed by others. The 
seething inward ferment of the girl at 
the moment when she finds herself on 
a level, as she conceives it, of stand- 
ing, outlook, comprehension, with those 
who have achieved what she, of course, 
means to achieve, is a phase that 
should be tenderly, wisely, sympathet- 
ically, dealt with by those who can in- 
fluence her. It is at this period that 
many mothers, if they overhear frag- 
ments of their daughters’ conversation 
with a companion of her own standing 
of either sex will probably become 
aware that, although in daily life she 
appears a hearty young person enough, 
her soul is in reality oppressed by the 
gloomiest doubts as to whether life is 
worth living; she is representing her- 
self as morbid, lurid, her life is cloud- 
ed, her heart is barren. But the way 
to correct these distressing manifesta- 
tions is not to say “Jane, how absurd!” 
nor need they make the parent anxious. 
It is astonishing how compatible they 
are with a keen, healthy enjoyment of 
life and pleasure. 

It requires a great deal of deliber- 
ate thought and sense on the part of 
the mother to play the confidant ade- 
quately; in fact, I believe that the best 
way is to remain the onlooker, and 
learn enough by the intuition of close 
and daily companionship not to need 
any more explicit information about 
ephemeral contingencies. Let one girl 
tell another the enthralling news of 
words and looks; it is not dignified that 
the mother should sanction it, it is not 
always necessary that she should dis- 
approve of it. Confidences of another 
kind, respecting aspirations, points of 
view, ambitions, self-appreciation, self- 
consciousness, are more difficult, gen- 
erally speaking, for the reasons given 
earlier, for the girl to make to one by 
the side of whom she lives; but happy 
is the mother to whom they are freely 
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given, happier still the one who is wise 
enough to deal with them in the right 
way. 

It is an open question, and one of the 
most interesting, how far it is advan- 
tageous to put the point of view of a 
more advanced time of life before those 
who are Younger. I am not now speak- 
ing of the intimate underlying person- 
al view of the flight of time, whether it 
be resentment or resignation. That is 
a grievance which the most sympathet- 
ic and understanding of young creatures 
cannot appreciate, cannot receive in 
any other way but with impatient in- 
ward criticism. I am speaking of the 
general change of focus, the re-adjust- 
ment of expectation that must inevi- 
tably accompany the passage of the 
years. Is it not better to leave each 
one to find that out for herself? 

There are many axioms, as a great 
French writer has said, which we go 
on hearing half our lives without un- 
derstanding them, until one day we 
suddenly realize what they mean. Is 
it good for the young to have their 
minds filled with such axioms, with 
undigested philosophy of existence 
prematurely imparted? One is apt to 
crystallize one’s opinion of an idea, of 
a principle, as of a person or a place, 
by one’s impression on first coming in- 
to contact with it; and the question is 
whether the idea, clear in later life and 
better assimilated, does not forego 
some of its possible advantages by pre- 
senting itself to the younger mind 
when it cannot appear in the right fo- 
cus. This, it seems to me, also bears 
cogently upon the question of the selec- 
tion of reading for younger people. I 
am not—I speak as one behind the age 
—an advocate for indiscriminate read- 
ing. We are no longer in the days 
when Elia’s “Bridget” was _ early 


“tumbled into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading, and browsed at 
will on that fair and wholesome pastur- 
age;” these words were written when 
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the novel of daily life was only just be- 
ginning to make its way. The mass of 
second-rate literature that overflows 
from the closets of to-day is far from 
being a fair and wholesome pasturage. 
And even were it less noxious than it 
is, I cannot, as I have said, think it 
an advantage for the child or the young 
girl to anticipate experience by read- 
ing and pondering over accounts of a 
phase of life she has not yet reached, 
of which the descriptions, readjusted 
by nothing in her own experience, must 
necessarily come to her in some inflated 
and unnatural proportion. Let this 
point of view be explained to her in- 
stead of angrily forbidding the unde- 
sirable book, and she will probably ac- 
cept it. There are young people of pre- 
cociously developed mind and tempera- 
ment from whom it is difficult to keep 
the problems that should come later, 
and that, coming at their own time, 
are unobjectionable. We ought to dis- 
tinguish between that which is simply 
a somewhat undesirable anticipation of 
experience and that which is essential- 
ly undesirable at any time, and the 
former should not be treated as a 
crime. 
* > + a a 

ye may come, I think, to the conclu- 
sion, on the whole, that in most cases 
the relations between an average and 
well-intentioned mother with a normal 
daughter, both brought daily face to 
fact with commonplace _ difficulties 
which they try, in a haphazard way, to 
overcome, are neither all they should 
be nor all they should not be; life is 
quite possible, although not always 
agreeable, and if, as time goes on, the 
daughter marries and goes away before 
the antagonism latent in the situation 
has had time to reach an acute stage, 
all may still be well. They then no 
longer feel the discomfort of trying to 
keep in step, since they are no longer 
linked together. But if the girl does 
not marry? Then we have to consider 
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a graver aspect of the question. The 
untagonism between the two natures, 
who would have done excellently apart 
under conditions in which certain evil 
possibilities would have remained for 
ever dormant, arrives now at a point 
at which it poisons the whole of exist- 
ence. On which side does the fault 
lie? I am inclined to think that—not 
as to the initial antagonism, but as to 
the way of dealing with it—it lies with 
the mother. 

As to the original differences of na- 
ture which preventa harmonious under- 
standing, it is no more possible to say 
which of the two people concerned is in 
fault than it was possible in our child- 
hood to say which of two pieces that 
would not fit in a puzzle map was at 
fault. In some cases (I have known in 
my Own experience of three and have 
been told of others) this growing an- 
tagonism finally reaches the propor- 
tions of an absolute furious enmity on 
the part of the mother. I have heard 
stories of such cases which would be 
quite incredible if they were not based 
on incontrovertible evidence. I know 
of a mother—a woman of position and 
means—who, after banishing her 
daughter to the back regions of the 
house, inflicting all kinds of menial 
work upon her, refusing to give her 
any of the opportunities of her age, any 
means or any diversion, afterwards re- 
lapsed into exactly the same attitude 
towards a younger girl who, when a 
child, had been indulged and petted. 
The situation happily does not often 
become as bad as this, but the cases 
are many where these possibilities 
exist in embryo, and in which the eld- 
est daughter especially has her whole 
life darkened by the shadow of her re- 
lations with her mother, a shadow 
which seems darker when she sees the 
light and warmth shed on the path of 
her younger sisters. If we try to get 
to the bottom of this question, we shall 
probably come reluctantly to the con- 
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ciusion that if the actors in the drama 
are devoid of the finer, nobler instincts, 
these results, more or less marked, are 
the inevitable outcome of the condi- 
tions. There is more than one reason 
why the brunt of the difficulty should 
fall upon the eldest daughter rather 
than upon the younger ones. The aver- 
age mother, who has married, say, in 
her early twenties, is, when her first 
children grow up and are at what is 
called the “difficult age,” at a still more 
difficult moment in her own life. It 
has dawned on her that she has left 
her youth behind her, although, until 
her children grew up, she thought she 
was still young; she is entering upon 
that phase which is aptly called the 
youth of old age; she has embarked 
upon that time of transition through 
middle age, which is to some women 
fraught with bitterness and resent- 
ment. These are very crude expres- 
sions, but it is well perhaps when we 
are safeguarded by the fact that we 
are considering a problem in the gen- 
eral and not in the personal, to try to 
look it absolutely in the face, to speak 
the truth about it, and to use the words 
which really describe it. The woman 
of the nature I am contemplating, real- 
izing that her youth is behind her, 
looks round her with a despairing 
glance, and vents that despair upon 
the person in the foreground of her life 
who is her constant and subordinate 
companion, and who, worse than all, 
is daily giving unconscious testimony 
that she is just entering into possession 
of all that the other has left behind. 
She is unhappily the person directed 
by destiny to make that truth clear. In 
the merest details of daily life she may 
constantly be an obstacle in the moth- 
er’s path. The mother, perhaps, still 


feels that her own clothes are impor- 
tant, she still looks in the glass, people 
still call upon her whom she wishes to 
please. 
favorite occupation (I am leaving out 


If she has any mild hobby, any 
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of the question those who have the sav- 
ing grace, the absorbing interest, of an 
occupation, above all an art, pursued 
with success), she endeavors to go on 
with them. She reads, she learns lan- 
guages, she plays the piano, she goes 
to a studio. She knows pretty well by 
this time what she is going to make of 
any of these things, although she may 
not have cared to define it clearly to 
herself, but they serve to fill up time. 
Then comes the young and eager crea- 
ture ready to embark upon any or all 
ot these occupations, full of excite- 
ment, of enthusiasm, of ambition, of 
hope. She matter of 
course that her mother is still cultivat- 
ing them mildly, after the fashion, she 
possibly thinks, of parents, whose at- 
tainments, learning and achievements, 
compared to those of a later day, must 
naturally be inadequate; she herself is 
the person for whom it matters. Her 
occupations are much more important 
than anything that her mother wants 
her to do; her clothes, her appearance, 
her pleasures must come first. The 
mother had been walking along a 
smooth and even path; but now she is 
constantly confronted by small ob- 
stacles. The spectator looking on at 
an unfortunate relation of this sort be- 
tween a mother and daughter is apt to 
formulate it very crudely, and to say 
the mother is jealous of the daughter. 
Perhaps that is the real name for it, 
and yet it suggests something to which 
too definite and special a meaning has 
been given. What is to be done, then, 
to remedy this miserable state of 
things? The misfortune is that the 
terms of the contract drawn by na- 
ture are so terribly vague. The mother 
interprets them to mean that the 
daughter must be always available for 
her mother’s service. The daughter 
when she resents that interpretation 
is told by the mother that she is sel- 
fish. Unselfishness, however, is a diffi- 
cult quality to teach. It is extremely 


accepts as a 
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difficult for the mentor not uncon- 
sciously to slide into the position from 
which she is endeavoring to move the 
other person, thus becoming selfish her- 
self. This is one of the hardest prob- 
lems the brisger-up has to face, and it 
is probably best solved not by evading 
it but by facing it completely, by bold- 
ly taking up the position of having the 
prior claim for consideration and indul- 
gence of proclivities, and assuming 
that on occasions when that claim is 
insisted on younger people should at 
once admit it. On the grounds of prac- 
tical expediency this is probably a tol- 
erably good working basis. “An two 
men ride a horse, one must ride be- 
hind,” says the proverb, and it is less 
misleading than such analogies gener- 
ally are. But the person who rides in 
front should be wise and careful, and, 
above all, should know what are the 
stumbling-blocks to be avoided, should 
exercise unceasing watchfulness, un- 
ceasing self-control, should have wis- 
dom in forseeing difficulties, tact in 
dealing with them when they arise. 

In this way the mother—and it is her 
best hope—may lay a foundation of af- 
fection, trust and confidence so strong 
that it can withstand the successive 
strain of the years. No temporary 
remedies, no dealing rightly with isolat- 
ed difficulties, are of much good. The 
essential thing is to make the link be- 
tween the mother and her children so 
solid that when the moment of tension 
comes it will not break. 

Young people go through life by the 
side of an older one like a young dog 
taken out for a walk; they are always 
running across the path sideways, dart- 
ing into a hedge and into a ditch, stop- 
ping to wonder, rushing along the road, 
rushing back again. It would be as 
useless, indeed as ineffective. to in- 
sist upon accompanying them into 
every detail of companionship as it 
would he to dart in and out of the 
hedges with one’s terrier. The impor- 
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tant thing is that one should be walking 
along the middle of the road all the 
way, ready whenever one’s young com- 
panion comes back again. The sense 
of permanent and enduring companion- 
ship is not given necessarily by sharing 
the identical pursuit, by reading the 
very letter written or received from 
the friend; but it is given by sympa- 
thizing with the pleasure gained from 
the pursuit, by tolerating the mention 
and the frequentation of the friend, by 
abstaining from criticism, and above 
all from derision of the pursuit, the 
friend, the occupation that does not ap- 
peal to oneself, if that be the only 
ground on which it is objectionable. It 
is useless for us, the mothers of to-day, 
to take as a standard for the conduct 
of our daughters that which we in a 
past generation were called upon to do 
by our mothers, | The daughters of that 
time did not go alone in hansoms, the 
well-to-do never travelled in third-class 
carriages or in omnibuses, there were 
no bicycles, there were petticoats, there 
were chaperons. We must not object 
to our daughters going out in the street 
alone because we used not to do so, nor 
hope that they will return to us be- 
tween each dance at a ball as we re- 
turned to our mothers when we were 
young. But let us remember that with 
those mothers of ours, the grandmoth- 
ers of to-day, the crucial question had 
been as to whether they should be al- 
lowed to waltz at all, or, still worse, 
dance the polka. But the grandmother 
ended by dancing the waltz, and the 
mother the polka, and the daughter the 
kitchen- (not to say the scullery-) lan- 
cers, and, everything else she can find, 
and she will continue to dance gaily 
along the road until she finds her own 
daughter catching her up with some 
new mode of locomotion she has never 
dreamed of before. And so the world 
goes round. We think we know that it 
is moving: but we act as though we 
knew it stood still, and are secretly, 
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some of us, as firmly of that opinion as 
were any of the persecutors of Gal- 
ileo. 

We are much concerned in these days 
about the condition of society, in its 
widest sense; we discuss the national 
life, the social fabric, its deficiencies, 
the way to remedy them. We discuss 
what we shall do with our girls and 
boys, what the condition of women is, 
what they can do to make the world 
better. There is one thing, at any rate, 
that women could bring about; it is 
that the generation which is growing 
up should be wisely and carefully 
steered, that it should be sent out into 
the cold world happy and warm, with a 
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glowing belief in joy, in love, in gaiety. 
as well as in the nobler possibilities of 
the years to come; taking for granted 
a daily and understanding sympathy 
in the home, a constant grace of inter- 
course, a wise and courteous forbear- 
ance displayed by timely silence and 
kindly speech, an affection that gives 
a constant daily reassurance in the 
smaller as well as in the larger crises 
of life. 

The family is an epitome of the com- 
munity; and the influence of its wise 
governance and harmonious relations is 
bound to extend beyond the four walls 
of the home. 

Florence Beil. 
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Standing a year ago in that chamber 
painted all around with fiercest lions, 
where the Mikado of Japan used to 
sleep surrounded by ladies of the court, 
because no mere man was held worthy 
of sufficient trust to approach so near 
the sovereign’s sacred person, I won- 
dered should I ever stand in the Em- 
peror of China’s private apartments. 
Now with the dust of the Forbidden 
City still clinging to my skirts, I be- 
gin to count upon yet one day vis- 
iting Lhassa, possibly even  inter- 
viewing the great Lama, that one 
remaining ruler yet held in adoration 
and confinement. 

We visit Rome and Athens to marvel 
at their ruined monuments, but it is the 
monumental ruins of Peking, the city 
of mixed memories, that move our won- 
der now. When I was there fifteen 
years ago no one ever cared to visit the 
Southern or the Eastern Cathedrals. 


ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


To-day the shattered, tottering wall, 
holding out its gaping windows to the 
eastern Tartar city, is gazed upon in 
silence and tears. We do not know 
how many murders—martyrdoms — 
those eyeless windows witnessed but 
last summer. Even the Pehtang or 
Northern Cathedral, when intact, was 
but a fine church, built to replace 
that earlier Northern Cathedral to 
which the Dowager Empress had 
objected as overlooking her garden, 
and which was therefore about to 
be ceded to her on the occasion 
of our previous visit. But now its 
facade riddled with shot, its aisles 
propped up by many beams, the trees 
behind with their bark gnawed off each 
—one of the sisters said “By our 
mules,” but higher surely than any 


mule could reach—the tumble-down 
masses of brick and mortar behind 
the broken walls, the great pits where 
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the mines exploded, engulfing chil- 
dren by the hundred, all recall 
memories of heroism and yet of 
suffering so long endured that the 
heart aches, the eyes brim over with 
tears, and one sees all things through 
amist. “There” says a young Portu- 
guese sister, her big brown eyes lu- 
minous with the recollection, “there is 
where the Italian lieutenant was buried 
by a shell, and for three-quarters of an 
hour we could not dig him out. No, he 
was alive and only bruised. Ah! that 
young French lieutenant, that was 
sad! He was so good. We could but 
grieve.” 

Then we pause by the grave of the 
Sister Superior who lay dying as the 
relief came in, “too late for me,” as she 
wrote. Her one thought for days past, 
“What can I give them to eat to-mor- 
row? What can I give them to eat? 
There is nothing left.” “The poor sol- 
diers,” said another sister, “they suf- 
fered so from hunger, although they 
tightened their belts every day. I tore 
all my letters into bits and made them 
cigarettes. Burnt paper is better than 
nothing. And they had nothing to 
smoke. That is so hard for a soldier.” 
Then we paused by the great pit where 
so many children lie buried, blown up 
by the mine. “And we think there must 
be another mine over there not yet dis- 
covered,” said the new Sister Superior. 
“If not why should that house 
over there have been completely 
shattered at the time of the explo- 
sion, if there were no mine connect- 
ing it?’ ‘The sisters are all great au- 
thorities upon mines and shells, now. 
They know too which trees’ leaves 
are poisonous, and tell how the Chi- 
nese Christians swelled and suffered, 
trying to sustain life by eating them. 
They showed the remainder of their 
school children; three among them had 
before the siege lost both their feet 
through footbinding. “Surely you did 
not sleep here, whilst the cannonading 
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was going on?’ “We always moved 
about with all our tail of children after 
us to where they seemed to be fir- 
ing less,” said the young Portuguese 
sister with the luminous brown eyes. 
Then came up an old sister of sev- 
enty-six. She too had survived the 
siege. We visited the Bishop. Did 
any of your Chinese recant?” “A 
few, very few.” “I think 12,000 
Christians have lost their lives,” said 
Monseigneur Favier, “three of our Eu- 
ropean priests, four Chinese, and many 
of our Chinese sisters. One priest hupg 
on a crucifix, nailed, for three days be- 
fore he died. Monseigneur Hamer they 
killed by cutting his arms and legs to 
the bone, filling the cuts with petrole- 
um and then setting them alight. What 
saved us? Oh, a series of miracles! 
Nothing else. Yes! I know people are 
talking about my looting. But my con- 
science is quite clear in the matter. I 
know what I am doing is right. Let 
them talk!” 

Once more we stood outside the Ca- 
thedral looking back at the ruined fa- 
cade. It was Easter Sunday, a beau- 
tiful bright morning, and the soldiers 
were streaming out from the last 
military mass, Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
French Line,Germans and English, and 
therea little group of tall, dignified blue- 


jackets. “Do you want anything, ma- 
dame?” “Only to know of what na- 
tionality you are.” “Austrians, ma- 


dame.” They were so undoubtedly the 
most dignified-looking of that very va- 
ried gathering of the nations; why is 
not Austria more to the front with such 
citizens? We looked at the shot-holes 
in the Cathedral, and realized that 
those shot had been the call which 
from Japan, Tonquin, India, \ustralia, 
England, Germany, Italy, France, the 
United States, Austria, Russia, had 
summoned this great gathering of the 
nations to the Imperial City of Peking, 
right into its heart, its forbidden parts, 
How little the Chinese thought this 
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would be the result when they fired 
those rifle-shots! 

We drove to the Altar of Heaven 
through a mixed crowd of dusty hu- 
manity, springless carts, rickshas, don- 
keys, horses, beautiful tall slim Indi- 
ans, German soldiers with complexions 
like red-trousered I'rench- 
men, Bersaglieri weighted with cocks’ 
tails; and when after being tossed from 
rut to rut we arrived at last in the park- 
like grounds among the cedar groves 
leading up to the stately white marble 
altar, one could not but feel as if trans- 
ported into a clearer, classic atmos- 
phere, where martyrdoms seemed out 
of place. Even the Greeks with their 
worship of the body can have attained 
to nothing more perfect in the way of 
humanity than these Bengal cavalry, 
doubly girt round their slight but sin- 
ewy waists, the chain epaulets zleam- 
ing less brightly than their teeth and 
eyes. We pursued our way to the Hall 
of Abstinence, where they store their 
grain now, but where the Kmperor 
dined alone in solemn state the night 
before the ceremony, and then followed 
the road his cortége must have taken as 
he went in the early dawning before 
the break of day to offer sacrifice in 
this lonely woodland place outside the 
city gates, for the sins of himself and 
of his people. For years this Altar of 
Heaven has been a forbidden sight for 
any but Chinese, and there is one very 
ancient temple near it where the tab- 
lets of the Emperor’s ancestors are 
kept, and where the Emperor used to 
pray and meditate after the sacrifice, 
of which a foreigner told me no prayer 
nor bribe had ever been able to obtain 
him a sight during all his thirty years 
in Peking. It is ancient, and its tiles, 
of richest blue outside, are of the 
finest white porcelain within. ‘The 
curve of its blue-tiled roof is also of in- 
effable beauty, difficult indeed to obtain 
in silk, impossible one would have 


rosebuds, 


thought in tiles, until here one sees it 
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all blue and shining. Within, the ar- 
rangement of richly colored beams bor- 
rowing their blue and green from the 
peacock’s tail, recalls nothing so much 
as a Chinese puzzle, it is so complex. 
The doors have great gilded bosses, the 
hinges of brass are beautiful; the mas- 
sive pillars, said to be each a single 
tree-stem, are painted a deep dull red; 
golden phoenix and dragons alternate 
in the decoration. 

In the Altar of Heaven all is pure 
white marble, dragon carved, all in 
nines or multiples of nines: three 
flights, each of nine steps, lead up- 
wards from nine different points to the 
uppermost platform. There are nine 
circles of marble blocks round that een- 
tral one on which the Emperor kneels, 
the first circle consisting of nine blocks, 
the next of eighteen, and so on. To 
kneel there alone before the daydawn, 
surrounded by the cedar forests, offer- 
ing atonement for the sins of the whole 
people—400 millions—must either ele- 
vate a soul or crush it. It seems as if 
the present Emperor Kwangshu had 
been purified by all the still and lonely 
watchings and prayers he has passed 
through from childhood upwards. 
Those who knew his father say also 
that his was a really fine character, 
which Kwangshu inherits. 

The Indian sentries wave people to 
the left towards the Happy New Year 
Temple with its threefold roof, a cop- 
spicuous object from all over the city, 
recently restored, and therefore the 
more shining in its blue tiles and 
bricks, and gold and blue and red. Be- 
cause it is all more brilliant the Indians 
think it the more beautiful, but itis the 
pure white marble altar, roofless but 
for the canopy of heaven, tuat stands 
upon the holy ground; where for count- 
less centuries the same worship has 
been offered year after year to the Fx. 
ther Ruler till now the sequence has 
been broken, and this year on the ap- 
pointed day at four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing no Emperor's prayers, no steam of 
sacrifice ascended up to heaven. White 
marble blocks beautifully carved, and 
each with a handle to lift it into posi- 
tion, used to indicate the fitting posi- 
tion for each exalted mandarin tv pros- 
trate himself and bow his forehead to 
the ground in the far distance of the 
outer courtyard, whilst the Emperor 
alone adored on the raised white mar- 
ble circular altar with its tall dragon- 
earved balustrade all around. Put 
neither the Altar of Heaven in its park- 
like enclosure by the railway stativn 
nor the Temple of Agriculture opposite, 
where General Chaffee and the United 
States men have established them- 
selves, even in the sacred enclosure 
where once a year the Emperor used to 
drive a furrow with his own imperial 
hand, to show his respect for agricul- 
ture, fill the stranger with the thrill one 
feels on entering the Forbidden City. 
There was a time not so very long 
ago when Europeans used to visit free- 
ly the Altar of Heaven; even of late 
years by special favor foreigners of 
high position have been admitted. 
Through the Forbidden City no man of 
European raceis believed to have free- 
ly walked until now by right of con- 
quest. How I looked and longed at the 
glittering roofs of the entrance gate- 
ways when lastin Peking! What wild 
dreams I formed of disguising myself 
as a Chinaman, pigtail, long blue gown 
large round spectacles and all, and 
sauntering in! It seemed not impossi- 
ble. The peaalty if found out, one was 
told, would he death. Yet that was dif- 
ficult to believe. It seemed more likely 
there would be recourse to n:inisters, 
and an international question, long of- 
ficial correspondence, and meanwhile, 
what palace secrets might one not 


learn! Then again, people who had 
never seen it assured me _  posi- 
tively there would be nothing to 
see. They were wrong— quite 


wrong. The very entrance courts, 
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the approaches to the Forbidden City. 
are so vast, so imposing, so dignified 
in their proportions and outline, as to 
fill one with awe before one even hands 
one’s pass to a cheery United States of- 
ficer outside, and shivers through the 
great final gateway, like a _ tunnel 
through the thick wall, admitting to 
the Imperial Palace. Through a vast 
courtyard, glittering-roofed pavilions 
all around, we go through another ob- 
long-shaped Ting Ebr, or entrance hall, 
and then find ourselves in the immense 
courtyard, where the great audiences 
used to be held. Here the places for 
the chief mandarins are fixed by bell- 
like bronzes flattened somewhat at the 
sides and prettily moulded. The roofs 
are all of yellow tiles shining golden in 
the sunshine, as are the roofs of the 
many gateways one has passed through 
already outside, and of the entrance 
gateway all shimmering like gold. The 
gable ends have a curious pattern of 
many curves and loops, that look as if 
it had been dashed off by a master pen 
writing in pure gold. 

These golden flourishes even outshine 
the tiles. What must the scene have 
been when, with their long gowns of 
many-colored satins and brocades, the 
horsehoe cuffs falling well over their 
hands, the embroidered squares shining 
on their backs and breasts, and show- 
ing by bird or beast embroidered there- 
upon whether the wearer belonged to 
the civil or the inferior military caste, 
with their high boots, long necklaces, 
and plumed hats, all the dignity of Chi- 
na’s officialdom prostrated itself upon 
the ground before the Emperor, seen 
dimly seated upon his throne in that 
distant, distant Audience Hall into 
which only a chosen few were ever al- 
lowed to penetrate! St. James’s seems 
like a baby plaything by comparison, 
the Tuileries confined. I can compare 
the scene to nothing but that at St. 
Peter’s in Rome when in old days the 
Pope would come outside, raised up on 
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high to lift a hand in benediction of his 
kneeling people. And the Emperor it 
must be remembered was the Chinese 
Pope as well as sovereign. 

All the middle avenue of the Forbid- 
den City consists of gateways and audi- 
ence halls with very lofty glittering 
roofs outside, carpeted within by silken 
Kansuh carpets of imperial yellow 
with dragons intertwined upon them. 
The beams are dragon adorned, the 
blue and the green of the peacock’s 
tail again. In each long-shaped audi- 
ence hall, which you enter and leave 
always by a door in the middle of the 
wide side, the view is blocked by a 
throne upon a dais, with two flights of 
steps leading up to it and with a beau- 
tifully carved screen behind. General- 
ly there are cloisonné or jade columns 
bearing incense burners before the 
throne, often beautifully lifelike cloi- 
sonné birds on either side, and fans of 
peacock’s feather nine feet high, or 
wood, or embroidery, to simulate pea- 
cock’s feathers, standing against the 
screen behind. Outside in the court- 
yard are white marble lanterns of great 
beauty six feet high, bronze cranes 
and stags for incense burners, huge 
gilded basins in which golden fish used 
to swim. But there is absolutely no 
frittering away on decoration as in 
so many European buildings. The 
great designers of the Chinese palace 
relied upon size and proportion to 
abase man’s soul into his boots before 
he drew near his ruler, and even now 
it is difficult to traverse these great 
distances on foot without realizing how 
small one is. To a Chinese drawing 
near to his Emperor the feeling of 
smallness must have been overpower- 
ing. 

. To the east of the Forbidden City lies 
the women’s quarter, which we were 
not allowed to enter—some of the la- 
dies of the Court are said to be there 
still; to the west are a variety of apart- 


ments. The last audience hall was the 
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Emperor's private library, still with a 
throne in the centre of the long side 
that faces those who enter; to the right 
his little bedroom, with blue curtains; 
to the left the far more imposing bed- 
room of his aunt, with double set of 
imperial yellow gauze. Some people 
say neither Emperor nor Empress has 
inhabited this palace for the last 
twelve years; some that the Emperor 
lived in it till the coup d’état in 1898, 
when the aunt, who summarily stole 
him crying from his mother’s cradle to 
set him upon the Dragon throne, equal- 
ly summarily deposed him. Anyway 
this palace has not lately been done up; 
the winds and dusts of Peking sweep 
through it, and whatever valuable 
curios were movable have been—re- 
moved, There are, however, still the 
two great Sang de boeuf Dresden vases 
presented by the German Emperor, a 
multitude of clocks, a large French 
picture, and curiously enough a bronze 
gift from the Russian Czar, a group of 
a man on horseback conferring liberty 
and saving humanity, originally des- 
tined for him of Bulgaria, they say. 
iven the packing papers of directions 
have never been taken off from this. 
It is standing now stuck away in a 
dark corner on the floor not far from 
the private study, into which the Em- 
peror is supposed to have retired when 
he wished to be absolutely alone. A 
large mirror occupies one side of this 
little chamber, 2 Kang the whole of an- 
other, the wider side; a low cloisonné 
table is on the Kang, on either side of 
which he and a friend could recline 
after the Chinese pleasant confidential 
fashion. It was here a lady said to me 
with indignation: “Isn’t it horrid the 
way these eunuchs keep so close to 
us?” “Well, you see, they don’t know 
what kind of people we are, and it is 
their duty to see that we don’t spoil 
or take anything.” “That’s just it. 
How can I?” she said with exceeding 
irritation, flouncing out of the little 
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study into a larger one with a long 
table, on the other side of which I 
pictured his teacher kneeling, as the 
latter told me in England he had done, 
while giving Kwangshu his daily 
hour’s instruction in English. The 
teacher said the Emperor could speak 
English well except for shyness. Shy- 
ness seems a special hindrance of eld- 
est sons and emperors. If only the 
young Czar had been able to meet 
IKwangshu when on his tour round the 
world! Would a great sympathy from 
the similarity of their positions have 
impelled the two young men to speak 
with frankness to each other, and have 
established a friendship that not even 
the attractions of Manchuria could 
avail against? 

The most beautiful spot in Peking, 
if among so many picturesque retreats 
there be one more enticing than the 
others, is the island on the lake where 
the Emperor for the last two years be- 
fore his flight was confined as in a 
gilded prison. It is covered with yel- 
low tiled pavilions, each more pictu- 
resque than the other, with summer- 
houses, boat-house, rockery, petrified 
trees, fantastic little Chinese gardens, 
and is connected with the mainland by 
a wooden drawbridge, which was with- 
drawn when Kwangshu lived there in 
a tiny world of beauty, that must have 
made his heart ache with longing as he 
gazed across the lake at the lofty roofs 
ot the Forbidden City or towards the 
Chinese city of the outside world. The 
island itself is situated in the outer 
precinct of the Imperial City close to 
the Winter Palace of the Dowager Em- 
where Field-Marshal von Wal- 
dersee now lives.’ Peking is the city 
of beautiful wood carving. In the 
house where I was staying—it belonged 
to an imperial Duke, a nephew of the 
Empress—there was a round doorway 


press, 


1 Alas! all burnt since I sawit, the gallant 
Field-Marshal escaping with difficulty with 
his life, and the chief of his staff falling a 
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cut in a screen of carved sandal wood, 
that still seems to me about as beauti- 
ful as anything could look with the ad- 
ditional charm of the warm perfume. 
In the Imperial Palace the frames of 
the openings between the rooms are 
carved @ jour into the likeness of vines 
and grapes, or bamboos, quite lifelike 
yet also thoroughly artistic. Yet in the 
Winter Palace the screens between the 
rooms are more than five inches thick, 
yet carved d@ jour like a lacework of 
Cantonese black wood. And facing 
you as you enter, in a light brown 
wood, I think of camphor, is another 
kind of carving such as I have seen no- 
where else. It is as if a curtain of 
wood had hung over the partitions and 
been looped back. And in this curtain 
ere irregular bands representing moun- 
tains, the wood gnarled and fretted as 
if to depict the ravines and out-jutting 
spurs, from the mountains rises a row 
of orchids, life-size and just like na- 
ture, then mountains again and another 
band of flowers, and so on and so on. 
This struck me as not only original 
but as also the most interesting kind 
of wood carving I have ever seen, a 
kind of wood carving over which one 
might lose oneself in pleasurable medi- 
tation for a whole afternoon, discover- 
ing always something new and more. 
In this room, which is supposed still 
to be much as it was, there is a mag- 
nificent imperial yellow carpet on the 
floor, with, as usual, great dragons, and 
yellow brocade cushions, dragon deco- 
rated, on the deep Kangs, that being 
placed on either side in the windows 
seem like very deep window seats. 
Magnificent cloissonné and porcelain 
vases decorate the reception rooms 
opening into one another. On a dais at 
the back are two throne-like armchairs, 
one of imperial yellow, one very capa- 
cious and somewhat lower of red lac- 
victim to the flames. If European stoves be 


rashly introduced into Chinese buildings, 
such calamities are the inevitable result. 
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quer, worked so as to look like coral 
carved, Before the door stand two tall 
cranes, Masterpieces of bronze casting, 
and behind them two deer, which must 
be of a different epoch, quite inferior 
to the cranes, and bearing no compari- 
son whatever with the great living, 
breathing bronze ox resting by the lake 
side at the Summer Palace, the finest 
representation of an animal that I have 
seen in China. One almost seems to 
feel the sweet breath of the cow, look- 
ing on this bronze masterpiece, with 
which must be ranked the exceptional- 
ly beautiful bronze incense-burner in 
the entrancing garden of the Palace 
in the Forbidden City. 

Visitors now pass out through that 
garden with its long shady walk that 
invites to meditation and through tem- 
ples, of which one, the smaller, con- 
tains pictures of the good old school 
of Chinese art, of which so few speci- 
mens are to be seen in China to-day, 
and whose meaning I would fain have 
explained to me. This garden also con- 
tains prototypes of all the far-famed 
trained trees of Japan, aged trees with 
trunks gnarled and knotted by Chinese 
skill, their branches all gone, only a 
spreading curtain of  twig-like 
branches cunningly trained over a cor- 
ridor. The trees were still, as they 
should be, additional proofs of the 
Chinese love for altering and, as they 
think, improving upon nature, but it 
was evident the Court gardeners had 
fled, or were no longer supervised, for 
the jasmines and other yellow flowers 
were hanging in prodigal luxuriance 
from the corridors, over which they 
must evidently have been meant to 
twine, whilst no pale pink peonies or 
other beautiful potted flowers decked 
the rockwork. 

Climbing to the top, however, we got 
a roof view well worth the seeing, and 
in especial of the two solitary blue 
pavilions in the Forbidden City. They 


are not yellow tiled but of the same 
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exquisite azure, as of an English sum- 
mer sky, that forms the groundwork of 
the wonderful porcelain dragon screen 
at the far north end of the Lotus lake. 
This screen is close to the glittering 
Pailow of yellow and green, through 
whose delicately carved marble arches 
one can look out on to the lake and the 
far-famed marble bridge, and beyond 
that again over the bridge which no 
man but the Emperor of China might 
use. Now we all can drive over it. It 
is true, however, that of its former 
magnificence cnly the marble supports 
remain. Rough poles and boards re- 
place its balustrade and flooring. I do 
not know what museum in Europe they 
are designed to decorate. 

A little way behind the beautiful 
Pailow or arch stands the porcelain 
dragon screen. Very few people even 
in Peking seem to have heard of it. 
For, of course, till lately none were al- 
lowed to drive along the excellent car- 
riage road by the lake, through the 
park-like grounds interspersed with 
rockeries. The screen is perhaps 
twenty feet high, and of porcelain 
throughout, and on it in high relief a 
row of dragons standing on their tails, 
and possibly five feet high, old gold, 
dull red, cream, dark blue, then over 
again, the two dark blue confronting 
each other in the centre. What was 
that screen meant to shelter from the 
world? Now behind it there is only a 
scene of frantic desolation of the most 
complete vandalism—trees hacked and 
broken, marble columns razed to the 
ground, images torn from their lotus 
seats, and cloven in two. Here a bro- 
ken head lying in the grass, there a 
gilded hand, and behind a little to the 
right on an eminence a temple like that 
which crowns the hill at the Summer 
Palace. Covered with a thousand 
images of Buddha outside, all of im- 
perial yellow brilliantly shining, it 
caused the spectator to sigh and think 


how exquisite must have been the 
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other destroyed building since this re- 
quired no protecting screen. “I do not 
deplore its destruction at all,” says a 
German Sinologue; “the Chinese must 
be humbled somehow. Best humble 
them through their palaces and tem- 
pies.” 

He said-this as we stood within an- 
other imperial enclosure, ali carefully 
walled round with a red wall sur- 
mounted by the usual imperial yellow 
tiling. A shining yellow roof among 
the dark tree foliage had attracted our 
party to enter. We anticipated wan- 
dering through an old-world garden, 
suggestive of repose and the Chinese 
ideal elegant leisure. We found a 
desolation, rack and ruin all around, 
only the roof intact because out of 
reach, every image torn away from its 
shrine, even in the representation of 
the Buddhist Hell, reaching haltway 
down the garden enclosure, only the 
snakes left at the top, thus indicating 
what had been underneath. It is im- 
possible not tothink the foreign soldiers 
teok special delight in smashing and 
desecrating the Buddhist images, but 
too often one can see by the holes 
forced into them that it has veen rather 
with the idea of getting hidden jewels 
from the gilded images than from any 
religious zeal. Yet so great has been 
the destruction of temples it is hard 
not to think there was something of 
the crusader’s spirit too, although some 
people still maintain that the greatest 
vandalism, the most wholesale destruc: 
tion has been by the Chinese people 
themselves. 

What can have become of the priests 
who used to live by all these temples? 
Not a priest did I see in all Peking ex- 
cepting at the great Mongol Lamaserei. 
There they were all Mongols, but they 
said “Om mani padme hum.” Like Tibe- 
tans, as they twirled their rosaries 
round and round, having, it seemed, 
no praying wheels to turn. There was 
a most beautiful tapestry—surely Eu- 
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ropean—in one temple there, also sev- 
eral other beautiful and curious things, 
and a huge Buddha that, in a small 
confined temple, towered up through 
three stories. His dark red counte- 
nance at the top looked terribly cruel 
and vindictive, as one bent one’s head 
backward to look up at it, and gave me 
at once a sensation I have been col- 
scious of in some temples before, as if 
the place were full of evil spirts. One 
temple behind was full of impure 
images—a thing I never saw in China 
proper. Looking up here suddenly, too, 
I saw one of the Mongol priests re- 
garding me with an expression of rage 
and hatred that was hardly so terrible 
as the smile of almost infantine sweet- 
ness into which it at once changed on 
meeting my glance. For these priests 
know they must dissimulate just now, 
whatever they feel within. When we 
were last in Peking it was not consid- 
ered safe for a lady to enter this La- 
maserei. Hardly did men dare to do 
SO. 

Tourists generally are all raving 
about the Summer Palace, and it is 
quite a place to spend a happy day in, 
if it were but for the pure air by the 
lake side among the hills. For Peking 
dust grows bitterer and bitterer as one 
swallows more of it, till throat and 
eyes alike feel as if they could not hold 
out much longer. But the Summer 
Palace is not ancient, and I saw no 
masterpieces there, except the bronze 
ox, a bronze pavilion and the marble 
bridges. There is no austere grandeur 
of approach. It is a sort of glorified 
Rosherville. In the English officers’ 
quarters—till the other day the Em- 
press’s reception room—there is a cloi- 
sonné screen probably the grandest and 
tallest in the world, and some speci- 
mens of Tse Hsi’s very masterly and 
artistic handwriting, as also one writ- 
ing of the Emperor’s—in very school- 
boy hand this, but it may have been 
written in his early days. 
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The destroyer has revelled through 
the pleasant places which the Dowager 
Empress had lately somewhat poorly 
restored, the contractor having proba- 
bly cheated her. Plate-glass windows 
have been smashed, bits nipped off 
wood carvings, tiles pushed out and 
curios taken. On the top of the hill is 
a Thousand-Buddha Temple, that must 
have been lovely. Inside are flower 
arabesques, that evidently Italian 
priests must have taught Chinese to 
design and color. But the marble has 
been tested by fire, the Buddha’s heads 
knocked off, the arabesques discolored. 
The amount of labor that has been ex- 
pended in destruction in Peking is 
really infinite. And over the other side 
of the hill nothing has been restored 
since the English and French sacked 
the Summer Palace together in 1859, 
and thought they were teaching the 
Chinese a lesson as to their superior 
strength. But the Chinese did not 
learn it; they only were additionally 
convinced, if that were possible, that 
all other nations outside their own 
were rough savages. They will think 
so more than ever now, if half the tales 
one hears are true. It does not do 
to think of many of them. 

Despite these the Pehtang, however, 
seems only like holy ground. The band 
of defenders was so small, thirty 
French, ten Italian officers and ma- 
rines, beside the Bishop, ten Lazarist 
Fathers and twenty Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent, with their hundreds of children 
and thousands of converts, who, as far 
as they could, gathered there from all 
parts of the city, and from outside the 
city as well. Their privations, too, 
were far the greatest. 

But in the British Legation the air is 
consecrated with memories, too. And 
to be shelled from your own garden 
wall! To live through eight weeks of a 
Chinese summer, bathless, with barely 
a change of clothing, on food that dis- 
agreed with nearly every one, some 
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less, certainly, but most more! Then 
can one realize it! All on a sudden the 
thought that you are saved, and that 
you must now shift for yourself, pro- 
vide for your wife and family and 
children, and that without a pan, a 
plate, a chair, a bed, a towel, without 
money to buy any of these things— 
without any one to sell to you if you 
had money. And first of all, to be 
without a roof under the August sun 
of China, virtually a houseless beggar, 
with some hundreds of Chinese, too, 
depending upon you! What would you 
have done? People in Peking adopted 
many expedients according to the ad- 
vice of their respective ministers. Some 
people helped themselves to rice, call- 
ing aloud, solemnly offering payment 
if any owner would come forward to 
accept it. Echo only answered. And 
the various ruined, outraged foreigners, 
all with shattered nerves, some ill, 
some mourning those they loved best, 
none knowing what would happen 
next, settled down for the nonce as 
best they could in the different empty 
houses assigned to them, houses, as far 
as could be arranged, belonging to re- 
lations of the usurping Empress, who 
had fled and abandoned the capital she 
had brought to such dire disaster. 
Thus homely English people and 
Americans from the Far West camped 
in palace pavilions, eating off Kang-hi 
plates, yet missing their spoons and 
bedsteads and baths and tables, those 
many comforts that we Philistines 
have learnt to think more necessary 
than any esthetic beauty. And the 
world set to work to criticize and scoff. 
“See how these Christians loot!” whilst 
they, poor people, were counting up the 
empty places in their band, mourning 
their martyrs and their ruined 
churehes. “It took me years to get the 
money to build it, and so many years 
to plan it all and get it built. I watched 
over every stone myself,”’ said one good 
man, then paused and pointed to his 
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I had to 
There 


“Yes! It is choked. 


well. 
have it sanded up first thing. 
were eight of our people thrown down 
it, and the smell was too dreadful when 


I first came here. When we dare, I 
hope to uncover it, and get the bones 
out and give them Christian burial. 
There are four more dead about the 
premises. They were sliced to death, 
some of them, by those big fixed shears 
the Chinese use. They just put the 
bodies between and ——. It is a little 
hard to meet with no sympathy now. 
People seem only to fear for the Box- 
ers, lest they may perhaps be too cruel- 
ly used. I am taking care of the beau- 
tiful furniture in my house—it none of 
it belongs to me—to hand it over in 
good condition, I suppose, to the Boxer 
chief to whom it belonged, whenever 
he dares to reappear. So far he is in 
hiding.” 

When I think of Peking now, I still 
think first of the awful ruts in the 
roads and the blinding, choking dust 
in those parts of the city where ordi- 
nary people live; but each day that im- 
pression is weakening and my mind is 
beginning to rest more and more on 
the fairy-tale-like kaleidoscope of color 
—yellow, green, dark blue and yet more 
beautiful azure tiles and bricks in the 
enchanting regions reserved by the im- 
perial family for themselves. But then 
I see the ramps up to the great walls, 
one held by Chinese, one by Americans, 
and the barricades updn the walls, and 
the tower the Chinese built from which 
to fire down upon the Americans. I 
see the whole mixed crowd of lega- 
tions and missionaries, bankers and 
foreign Chinese Customs, all driven to 
take refuge within the beautiful Brit- 
ish Legation and the Hanlin College 
behind, burnt by the Chinese them- 
selves, so that there is not one brick 
left standing upon another in that 
proud centre of China’s aristocracy of 
learning. I see the ruined facade of 
the Pehtang and the soldiers of many 
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nations looking up at it, and the brim- 
ming eyes of the sisters. I see the 
names of the martyrs of their band 
stuck up in each missionary chapel in 
gold characters upon a purple ground, 
and the band of school-girls day by day 
lingering to stand before it dry-eyed 
and silent, yet staring with a strange 
intentness, each girl reading the name 
of father or mother, or perhaps of both. 
I see the well choked with horribly 
murdered Christian Chinese. I see the 
ruins, the gaunt, miserable street after 
street of ruins, ruined churches, ruined 
legations, ruined houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, banks, customs buildings. I 
recollect the glances of hatred—deep, 
dark, unmitigated hatred—I have inter- 
cepted. And then there is one more 
memory. 

The Peking station, all dust and 
rickshas, standing as it does in the 
wide sandy roadway between the Tem- 
ple of Heaven and the Hall of Agricul- 
ture—every one looking for seats in 
the train, and watching over luggage, 
for stealing is contagious and people, 
having once begun, do not know how 
to stop. And then a little tramp, tramp, 
and the soft sweet strains of a mili- 
tary band, “Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee!” and there under the 
Stars and Stripes something heavy six 
soldiers are laying on a luggage van. 
Yesterday evening my friends heard 
the outcry for a doctor at the camp. A 
man had fallen from his horse, they 
were told, but attached no importance 
to it at the time. Perhaps he had longed 
to go home to the States. This morn- 
ing early his body is going home. There 
are Japs, and cock-tailed Bersaglieri 
and the other soldiers of many nations 
all pressing forward to watch the one 
That is the way 
Poor sol- 


who is going home. 
he is going home after all. 
diers! They suffer and they toil, many 
of them more heroes at heart than we 
ean quite realize, and that is the end of 
it all in this world! And now again 
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what is this at the Tientsin station? 
A clanking of chains! Men shackled to- 
gether, and shouting shamelessly to 
cover their shame: “Look at the pride 
of the American army!” They have 
been caught red-handed plundering, 
and are being sent home, too, after an- 
other fashion. Ah me! Better dead! 
Better dead! 

But the Americans are determined to 
repress looting. They alone policed 
thein quarter in Peking. Yet each na- 
tion, after its fashion, is trying to keep 
its men in order. And is it nothing 
that during nine days in Peking and 
two in Tientsin, and out of doors from 
morning to night, I never saw a man 
the worse for drink, never met any- 
thing but the most respectful and kind 
courtesy from the soldiery of eight na- 
tions, nor even saw one man ill-treat- 
ing the vanquished Chinese! 

Now we are passing into the hands 
of the English army, where officers of 
the Royal Engineers are station mas- 
ters, while Australian blue-jackets col- 
lect the tickets; and the visit to Peking 
has come to an end, adding so much to 
the mind’s store of thought, leaving, 
alas! so many matters still open ques- 
tions. But whatever may have been 
the horrors of the past, I cannot refrain 
from marvelling how it has been ac- 
complished that so much order and 
has been established as al- 
ready has been; cannot help feeling a 
higher respect for them, that it should 
be possible for the men of so many na- 
tions in such close juxtaposition, har- 
assed by such a worrying dust, to ob- 
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serve such mutual forbearance as seems 
at all events now to animate them. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Chinese 
themselves say that the ravages of the 
Examination Halls, as also of the Tri- 
bunal of Punishments, were perpetrat- 
ed by poor Chinese of the neighbor- 
hood, not by foreign soldiery, and that 
the worse vandalism and bloodshed 
was undoubtedly committed by the 
Boxers, not by the foreign troops. 

Thus with mingled shame at deeds 
ill done, pride in acts of heroism, and 
thankfulness for the holy devotion of 
the martyrs, yet with an agonizing 
pity for those massacred, especially the 
little children, the many innocent, 
trustful, unconscious little children— 
“My papa will not let you hurt me,” 
said one little boy, as the Boxers ad- 
vanced against him with their big 
knives—we come away, with a medley 
mass of bits of broken tile from the 
Summer Palace, bows and poisoned ar- 
rows from the Forbidden City, dried 
violets from the Temple of Heaven and 
all the many memories these various 
trifles serve to recall. 

“And if the Emperor does not come 
back, what use Peking then to the 
foreign man?” asks my Chinese serv- 
ant. “That’s what my wantchee savee, 
what use Peking if the Emperor no 
come back? No use at all!” he adds 
in exultant derision. O wise Chinese 
people! Through the centuries you 
have never loved to fight, have been 
conquered again and again, but always 
risen irrepressible! 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF FRANCE.* 


One evening some ten years ago, in 
that old house in the Rue Casette, 
where one used to go for ideas as one 
takes his pitcher to a well, M. Taine 
made his friends acquainted with an 
English traveller. The historian of the 
Origins gloated over the stranger as 
an entomologist does over the collector 
who has promised him a box of Coleop- 
tera and after the visitor had left, 
M. Taine remarked, “That man is Ar- 
thur Young come to life. He proposes 
to go the round of our provinces, care- 
fully observing the mechanism of life 
in France, and then to remake, after 
the lapse of a hundred years, the book 
of his famous predecessor. He will 
eollect his facts first. and it will be 
very interesting. Perhaps even M. Re- 
nan may approve. We shall see!” 

Neither of those two philosophers 
lived to see the promised work. Mr. 
Bodley was eight years writing it; af- 
ter which, encouraged by the reception 
of the first edition in England, he un- 
dertook to re-write the whole thing in 
the French language. Lightened of 
sundry explanations which would be 
quite superfluous to a French reader, 
and enriched by fresh observation and 
experience, the book which has recently 
been published here’ is addressed es- 
pecially to ourselves. 

For eight years Mr. Bodley lived all 
about France, coming back at intervals 
to Paris. His preface contains a chart 
ef his wanderings, together with the 
names of the places where he made his 
principal discoveries, whether in castle, 
farm-house, presbytery, prefecture, fac- 
tory or mine. His chief guides were, 
as he tells us, M. Taine, M. Rénan, M. 
de Mun, Mgr. Freppel and M. Clemen- 


* Translated for The Living Age. 
3“ La France: Essai sur l'histoire et le 


ceau. The large variety of his patrons 
affords good proof of his eclecticism. 
The explorer observed no end of things 
which we ourselves never notice, and 
went through with a deal of repulsive 
labor. He paid frequent visits to the 
Chamber of Deputies. In large towns, 
and in little villages alike, members of 
the Municipal and General Councils 
were surprised to find their sittings at- 
tended by a _ single auditor—which 
auditor was Mr. Bodley. 

Whether his first intention was mere- 
ly to prepare a pendant to the “Voyage” 
to Arthur Young, anagriculturist, whose 
incidental observations upon our cus- 
toms were highly significant at the 
time, I cannot say. If so, his ambition 
as an author must have increased as 
he went on. He distinctly disclaims 
all intention to imitate the method or 
repeat the generalizations of De Tocque- 
ville; nevertheless, “Democracy in 
America” is plainly the model which 
he tends more or less to approach. And 
the mark of M. Taine is on many of 
the thoughts which are forcibly wrest- 
ed from his influence only when the 
Englishman remembers his own invi- 
olable originality. 

The subject of his study is the 
Frenchman considered as a_ political 
animal. For that animal he feels a 
cordial sympathy:—at least he thinks 
and says that he does so, and he tries 
his best to make us believe it. It 
would undoubtedly surprise him, if he 
were to be told that he unconsciously 
betrays, at times, very much the same 
sort of condescension as the visitor to 
a zoological garden, who exclaims be- 
fore an interesting family of apes, 
“How fascinating they are, after all!” 


fonctionnement des Institutions politiques 
francaises: par J. E. C. Bodley.” Paris, 1901. 
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Our friendly neighbor could do no 
otherwise, and not sacrifice the soul of 
an Englishman. I am not criticizing 
him. I am merely taking note of a na- 
tional characteristic which was once 
our own and which I envy still. Until 
very lately, the most discerning and 
fair-minded of French travellers al- 
ways looked down, slightly, upon other 
nations; judging and commending 
them with the affectionate indulgence 
of a kind-hearted superior for the man 
beneath him. Happy are the people 
whose perception of relative truth is 
ever modified by the deep satisfaction 
they feel in being themselves! 

It is not that Mr. Bodley abuses the 
comparison which he draws between 
the two countries, or turns it to the 
detriment of ours. Over and over 
again he insists upon the superiority of 
this or that quality—on the more exact 
working of such or such a “movement” 
in the French machine. But even 
through the partial preferences which 
he is so careful to express, it is easy 
to divine, in the depths of his all-need- 
ful pride, all that invincible faith in 
one’s own greatness, which another 
people once expressed by the phrase 
civis Romanus sum. 

As a matter of fact he knows all 
about France that can be learned by 
study. But there is a remainder which 
cannot be so learned, which a native 
knows by instinct and imbibes in the 
very air he breathes. There are shades 
all but imperceptible by a foreigner. 
He is ruled sometimes by the simplest 
of superstitions. He is respectful of 
small dignities at which we only smile. 
The gaps in his information become 
apparent the moment he touches up- 
on those times anterior to his visit 
which he knows only by hear-say. On 
the other band, he judges like one of 
ourselves, and often much better, the 
men and things he has _ personally 
known. Anomalies and contradictions 
to which habit has rendered us insensi- 
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ble, stare him in the face. His book 
will awaken the slumbering reflections 
of some of us, and it will divert the 
hypochondriac everywhere. For Mr. 
Bodley has the humor of his race and 
when he underlines the peculiarities of 
our social organism, or the quaint buf- 
fooneries of our politicians, he does it 
with a cool and courteous phlegm 
which I myself relish exceedingly. His 
manner of thinking and speaking per- 
petually reminds me—if he will excuse 
my saying so—of the title of a vaude- 
ville which wasonce very popular, “The 
Englishman: or the rational Mad- 
man.” 

Let us look for a moment at our own 
image in the mirror held up to us by 
this foreigner. 

He was quitecaptivated at first—so he 
tells us—by the charm of the French 
landscape, and the pleasant social quali- 
ties of a sober and industrious popula- 
tion. But a problem soon presents itself 
to his mind and clamors for solution. 
How comes it that this happy land, 
these people with their naturally cheer- 
ful temperament, appear to be overcome 
by a cloud of pessimism? Philosophic 
summings up by the great writers, 
grave confidences of plain provincial 
folk and the light catch-words of 
Parisian conversation—all repeat the 
same litany of doubt, discouragement 
and mistrust of the morrow. Can this 
be the lasting effect of an unfortunate 
war, and the mutilation of a beloved 
territory? This is the explanation 
which is given to Mr. Bodley, and the 
majority seem satisfied therewith. Our 
observer examines and rejects it. He 
believes, and he may be right, that the 
general depression of our people is due 
to deeper causes. Felled to earth by 
the disastrous blow of 1870, the nation 
sprang to its feet immediately, fired 
by a fever of hope. A new generation 
has arisen, which suffers hardly at all 
from that remote malady. A healthy 
frame would not have been debilitated, 
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for thirty years, by the results of a 
reparable accident. 

The real sources of French pessimism 
must be sought elsewhere. Are they 
to be found in any definite political 
discontent, or consciousness of unful- 
filled aspirations? Hardly. We have 
been hearing, for a hundred years, un- 
der all sorts of régimes, the remon- 
strances of numerous malcontents. 
When asked what they wanted they 
were ready with their answer. After 
the great Revolutionary convulsion the 
mass of our citizens desired above all 
things the restoration of order and 
security. Under the First Empire and 
under the Restoration, the Liberals 
wanted more liberty and the bour- 
geoisie a preponderant place in the gov- 
ernment. Under the Monarchy of July 
the democrats fixed their hopes on and 
did their best to hasten the advent of 
democracy and the era of social re- 
form. Under the Second Empire de- 
mocracy havingattaineditsfull growth, 
looked forward with Messianic faith 
to the ultimate establishment of the 
Republic of which they caught pro- 
phetic glimpses, amid the throes that 
attended its birth; while those who had 
remained faithful to the old dynasties 
relied upon the return of their kings. 

At present there is nothing of the 
sort. To the two questions which he 
proposed to people of all conditions, 
“What do yeu want?” “What do you 
hope for?” the inquirer got no response; 
only vague complaints, and accusations 
against such and such a man, such and 
such an ephemeral group of office-hold- 
ers, accompanied by the heavy sigh of 
the sick man who does not know where 
he ails. Some few advocated some sort 
of traditional or imaginary solution, 
but in their tones there was neither 
faith nor hope. They expressed regret 
rather than anticipation. A _ society 
which has tried all physicians, and all 
remedies and sadly resigns itself— 
barring a miracle—to the incurability 
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of its disease, this is what Mr. Bodley 
professes to have found. Is he so very 
far wrong? 

He pursues his researches notwith- 
standing, and flatters himself that he 
has discovered, at last, the efficient 
cause of our pessimism. His idea is 
that modern France is suffering under 
a fatal antagonism between the two 
principles which govern its public life; 
on the one hand from a centralization 
of authority, which Napoleon inherited 
from the old régime and codified into 
those intangible institutions which 
have formed for the last hundred years 
the bony frame-work of the country; 
and, on the other, from what he calls 
parliamentarism—that is to say an at- 
tempted imitation of English methods 
of government introduced into an or- 
ganism which can neither assimilate, 
nor eliminate that foreign mixture. It 
is the antinomy between these two 
principles which makes our successive 
governments so unstable, and, as a con- 
sequence, our once powerful country so 
lamentably weak. We cannot endure 
the humiliation of decline; wherefore 
we accuse our leaders, and grasp at 
any sort of an accidental cause, ex- 
ternal or internal. Just now this evil 
is aggravated to the last degree, by an 
exaggerated parliamentarism. The 
Napoleonic machine is intact; it en- 
closes the entire life of the citizen; but 
it was constructed to obey the individ- 
ual will of a single mechanician, who 
set it going by a single act of pressure 
upon the motive lever; while at present 
hundreds, nay millions, of hands are 
applied to its movements, and set them 
going in different ways. Thus far the 
machine has resisted, but its gear has 
been thrown into the wildest—the most 
anarchic confusion. 

I am simply giving an abstract of 
Mr. Bodley’s argument. It do not say 
that it is unanswerable, or even very 
new. Happily for those who write 
books in this world where everything 
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has been said already, a single remark 
vigorously put, is enough to give an 
entire system an air of novelty; and 
our author bases upon the main idea 
which I have noted, all the develop- 
ments and conclusions of his works. 

It is necessary to choose between 
two absolutely incompatible principles, 
and let us say, at once, that the Eng- 
lish physician has chosen for us, and 
that he has chosen the French princi- 
ple. His idea is—and here the disciple 
parts company with his master M. 
Taine—that the consular architect 
raised an admirable structure for a peo- 
ple whose instincts he divined with 
marvellous accuracy. 

Unlike the Anglo-Saxons of Birming- 
ham and Manchester, who would fly to 
arms, if one of our prefects were set 
over them, the Gaul, ever since the 
days of Julius Cesar has been accus- 
tomed to be administered, managed 
and strongly handled, for the accom- 
plishment of the great works in which 
he excels—and he likes it. The ar- 
chitect who had to utilize a pile of ruins, 
understood this national characteristic 
perfectly. He imbedded in his Roman 
cement, all the old materials which 
could possibly be made to serve; and 
the best proof, according to Mr. Bod- 
ley, of the excellence of his work, is 
that it remains earthquake-proof; that 
after ten political revolutions, this 
necessary frame-work of Gallic activ- 
ity is still adequate to all the functions 
and requirements of a social existence 
—worship, administration, finance, jus- 
tice and public instruction. 

A forcible introduction of the English 
principle might break up this machine 
altogether but could not replace it. We 
have an Englishman’s word for it that 
the English principle is not suited te 
people of our kidney, and after quoting 
Disraeli, who makes Tancred say—in 
substance—when embarking for the 
Holy Land, that he is going to a coun- 
try upon which Providence has never 
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put the fatal jest of representative 
government, though it did once deign 
to supervise the political arrangements 
of the people, our commentator adds 
that France, after a long and patient 
trial of the representative system, has 
virtually come round to Tancred’s 
view of the same. 

Doubtless our fathers were enamored 
of the representative theory; and this, 
says Mr. Bodley, is all the fault of M. 
de Montesquieu. He regards that able 
man as an arrant scoundrel. “If the 
great philosopher of Bordeaux had not 
met Lord Chesterfield in Venice in 1729, 
that polished diplomat would not have 
taken him, the next year, on his own 
yacht to England, where he stayed two 
years. And that long residence of M. 
de Montesquieu in London, had, in all 
probability, a more important influence 
on the history of modern France than 
any other event of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Here’s a terrible result of a 
pleasure trip! if indeed, (which is not 
quite proven), the incident had all the 
consequences here alleged, and if 
L’ Esprit des Lois was really the Pando- 
ra’s box, out of which issued, for us, 
an English constitution! Mr. Bodley, at 
all events, believes it, and that we are 
committing slow suicide merely to 
gratify Montesquieu, Voltaire, Mme. de 
Staél, Benjamin Constant and other 
djstinguished persons. 


With regard to such a judgment, 
large allowance must, of course, be 


made for the natural irritation of a 
nurseryman, sees his favorite 
tree, the product of which he is proud- 
est, transplanted into his neighbor’s 
ground, and spoiled by unskilful gar- 
deners. He is constantly tempted to 
ery out, “Let that tree alone! you know 
nothing about it, and it will never grow 
for you!” We admit moreover that the 
Englishman is altogether excusable for 
not recognizing his own “commons”’— 
the men who control the budget and 
the general political assembly at West- 


who 
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minster—in the little provincial Napo- 
leons, who govern their electorates by 
means of the men and the measures 
appertaining to imperial constitutions. 

The object of Mr. Bodley’s book be- 
ing to show up the contradiction which 
exists between our customs and our 
political system, he divides it, of neces- 
sity, into two parts. In the first he 
studies modern France, as the Revolu- 
tion has made her; in the second he 
analyzes the mechanism of our politics. 
The first is by far the more interesting. 

We are grateful to him, in the first 
place, for having firmly grasped the 
fact, that the Revolutionary “block” 
constitutes an indivisible whole, occu- 
pying all the space between 1789 and 
1815. He is not the man to mistake 
the inner logic and mutilate the essen- 
tial unity of that mighty drama. He 
makes no account of the artificial parti- 
tions which our fathers erected be- 
tween the liberal prologue, the period 
of destructive fury, and the military 
dénouement. There is something de- 
lightful in the compact formula in 
which our author sums up the epoch 
as “that epic interval between the first 


burst of the Marseillaise and _ the 
desperate interjection of Gen. Cam- 
bronne.” He notes “the change which 


French opinion underwent with regard 
to the Revolution, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century,” and he speaks 
as a disciple of Taine and Rénan. His 
conclusions will be more pleasing to 
moderate rationalists than to revolu- 
tionary mystics. “The Revolution,” he 
says, “is not responsible for one half, 
either of the good or the evil which is 
usually attributed to it. It did not 
hasten by one moment the great dis- 
coveries of science, such as steam-lo- 
comotion and the various applications 
of electricity. It is these last, which 
by transforming the habits of the peo- 
ple have proved themselves the real 
revolutionary forces of the nineteenth 
the ancient 


century —forees which 
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régime would have been powerless to 
resist. The French Revolution has, at 
all events, done nothing toward the 
solution of the problems which now, a 
century after its consummation, weigh 
so heavily upon humanity; and had it 
never taken place, we should still have 
had to deal with the relations of labor 
and capital, the progress o1 socialism 
and the power of the plutocracy.” 

There are a good many Englishmen 
who think, with Macaulay, that it was 
not so bad a thing to have cut off the 
head of Louis XVI. They never can 
understand the gulf that lies between 
the tragedy of Whitehall where a real- 
istic people executed a man, and that 
of the Place Louis XV, where an ideal- 
istic people executed Royalty itself—a 
nation’s past, and all the traditions of 
a race. With them, the stream of his- 
tory was not diverted from its bed, 
the ruling spirit did not change. After 
a brief suspension of her ordinary 
habits, a few trifling substitutions in 
office, England went on living her 
traditional life. With us, the royal 
spectre might arise for a few moments, 
accompanied by its old cortége; but 
they could come but as ghostly remind- 
ers of that wholesale sacrifice which 
destroyed ten centuries in a moment 
of time. Mr. Bodley unas lived in 
France too long to share the mistake 
of his compatriots. He knows that the 
blood of Louis XVI is flowing still, fill- 
ing and at the same time deepening 
the ditch between the present and the 
past; between the two nations who 
have been rending one another for the 
possession of their native soil, ever 
since the hour of his death. 

Of this torrent of hatred he affords 
us a clear view in his chapter on F'ra- 
ternity. From the moment when it 
was raised to the rank of a dogma, 
dates the inextinguishable civil war 
that rages among Frenchmen: some- 
latent and sometimes 

vent in atrocious explosions. 


times sullen, 


finding 
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He repeats the sneer of Prince Metter- 
nich, “What I have seen of Fraternity 
in France has led me to the conclusion 
that if I had a brother I would call him 
cousin.” One must indeed be destitute 
of all historic sense, not to tremble at 
hearing bruited upon every lip the 
fashionable word “Solidarity,” which 
is but a philosophic substitute for the 
more sentimental “Fraternity.” Beware 
of these terms of endearment! It seems 
as if the demon of Civil War scattered 
them abroad for the express purpose 
of lulling us to sleep, every time that 
he makes definite preparations to 
break out. 
“Homo homini 
to-day as it was when the 
of Europe were laid under con- 
tribution by semi-barbarians. Most 
modern peoples, however, reserve their 
latent savagery for their foreign foes. 
Irenchmen, on the contrary display 
their utmost ferocity in their intestine 
quarrels as though to give a new force 
to the old proverb “Gallus Gallo lupus.” 
In foreign war, the Frenchman is often 
generous to his adversary; but a 
Frenchman confronted by a French- 
man gives no quarter. Mr. Bodley sum- 
mons history to witness the truth of 
this statement and gives us a splendid 
collection of proofs, from the taking of 
the Bastille to the days of the Parisian 
Commune. For later testimony, in de- 
fault of sanguinary episodes, he relies 
upon the habitual exasperation of the 
press; observing that the rage of cer- 
tain controversialists goes the length of 
insulting even a dead opponent; and 
that in a country where a certain rev- 
erence for death is one of the most 
marked of popular sentiments. Experi- 
ence has taught him, to be sure, that 
our people must not be judged by its 
newspapers alone. One drops, in his 
railway-carriage, an armful of burning 
brands, and gets out of the train in a 
neighborhood inhabited by 
Yet even in this visi- 


lupus” is as true 
nations 


pleasant 
peaceful citizens. 
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ble Eden, a closer look reveals the fact, 
that the reading of the ferocious paper 
serves Many an honest man as 
an outlet for smothered passion. 

The stranger among us also takes 
note of another peculiar sign. When the 
French wish to institute a great nation- 
al festival, they select the anniversary 
of a massacre! The statue of Danton 


‘is set opposite the School of Medicine. 


The English observe the day when the 
Gunpowder Pilot was discovered, in 
time. “But,” adds our dry humorist, 
“it may be permitted to inquire wheth- 
er, in any modern state it would be 
thought, worth while to celebrate by a 
day of rejoicing the fact that its Parlia- 
ment had escaped destruction.” 

The portrait of the Gallus Gallo lupus 
is—alas!—far too good a likeness. And 
yet it may be that the artist has not 
laid sufficient stress upon the quality 
which explains the fierceness of our 
conflicts, the quality which at once 
dignifies and renders them dangerous. 
All war among Frenchmen is, in the 
broadest sense of the term, religious 
war. Even when the confessional is 
not involved—and that complication is 
rarely absent—domestic strife with us 
has all the venom which belongs to 
theological quarrels. We fight for 
ideas; and a Frenchman erects every 
idea into a dogma, a category of the 
absolute. No torture is too severe for 
the miscreant who upholds the opposite 
dogma. The strife of interests may be 
very keen, but interests can be recon- 
ciled, and mutually forgiven. Not so, 
dogmas. This deep and perhaps ir- 
reparable rent in the brotherhood 
which it proclaimed is the fatal legacy 
of the Revolution. Two absolutely in- 
compatible conceptions of our history 
and destiny, of the true greatness and 
happiness of our country, have parted 
our souls into hostile camps. There 
have been deceitful truces; it has 
seemed reasonable to hope that after 
a hundred years, a fusion of some sort 
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might be effected by mutual conces- 
sion; but the moment there falls upon 
our hearts one drop of a well-chosen 
re-agent, we instinctively erect and 
man the old impregnable positions. A 
painful instance of what I say has oc- 
curred quite recently. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century produced exactly the same ef- 
fect. 
of Samuel Champlain.” The ship in 
which he went to Canada in 1604 had 
also on board a Catholic priest and a 
Huguenot minister. “I have seen,” says 
Champlain, “the minister and our curé, 
at fisticuffs over their religious differ- 


ences. I cannot say which was the 
more valiant, or dealt the _ lustier 


blows, but I have more than once 
heard the minister bewailing the chas- 
tisement he had received; and this, at 
all events, was their way of settling 
controverted points. I leave you to 
judge whether it was a pleasant sight. 
Sometimes the savages took one side 
and sometimes the other, while they 
ranged themselves according to their 
several creeds, and sent both religions 
freely to the devil.” 

These pugnacious theologians kept 
up their quarrel in the virgin forests 
of the new world, and finally died up- 
on the same day; and the sailors buried 
them in one grave “just to see whether 
they would keep the peace, even in 
death.” The Revolution and_ the 
Counter-Revolution have also their 
priests and their believers, many of 
whom will certainly agree nowhere 
else but in the grave. 

Mr. Bodley shows his keen discern- 
ment when he seeks in these mutual 
animosities the origin of revolutionary 
patriotism. Why did the volunteers 
call themselves “patriots?” Was it be- 
cause they went forth to fight Aus- 
trians and Prussians? Eventually, of 
course, they did so; but the name of 
“patriot” was applied in the first in- 
stance to those who fell furiously upon 
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Vendéeans and emigrés. If the first 
onset of the revolutionary force was 
irresistible, it was because they thirst- 
ed to smite their own abhorred fellow- 
citizens in the ranks of the foe. The 
couplets of the Marseillaise bear burn- 
ing witness to the predominance of this 
feeling. Even now, despite the fine 
phrases which we habitually employ, 
our hearts are more inclined to civil 
feud than to hatred of the foreigner. 
When the invader sets foot on our 
soil, danger unites us quarrelsome kins- 
folk under a common flag. A reluc- 
tant reconciliation is patched up at the 
last moment. But it was not the Prus- 
sian army that moved the French to 
unappeasable wrath, in the ominous 
years before 1870; and few of us have 
forgotten the historic shouts of exulta- 
tion, which bore witness, on the 
morrow of the Fourth of Septem- 
ber to the fact that the foe with- 
in was worse hated than the foe with- 
out. These open wounds of humanity 
are of all ages and all countries. 
They are unusually conspicuous with 
us, because they have been deepened 
and envenomed by our critical spirit 
and obstinate dogmatism, and by that 
same Revolution, which devastated 
our very souls; tearing up as it were 
by the roots our faiths, our hopes and 
our fondest affections. We need no 
stranger to point out these injuries. 
What we have to do is to face them 
squarely, and resolve that they shall 
be healed. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. The 
traveller who observes these fateful 
words inscribed on all our walls, very 
naturally looks to see how we trans- 
late them into practice. He likens 
them to the heraldic device of a famous 
family, having reference to some an- 
cient, and more or less authentic ad- 
venture, but with no bearing whatever 
on the character of its living members. 
In the matter of liberty, it is easy to 
guess what an Englishman will think. 
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It is a source of perpetual wonder to 
him that people can have ever upon 
their lips the name of an idol, for 
whom they are ready to die, but whom 
they neither understand nor truly love. 
“Liberty, for a Frenchman, is rather a 
dogma to be defined, or an article of 
faith to be professed, than a regular 
factor in his daily life.” This explains 
the fiction whereby the Revolution is 
regarded as an era of freedom; where- 
as the very reverse is the case. “A 
Frenchman, his religious or political 
opinions apart, will excite himself only 
over that which might presumably 
compromise the freedom of others.” 
I’'rom the English point of view, what 
Frenchmen have gained in the matter 
of freedom by the third Republic over 
and above what they had under the 
Second Empire is infinitesimal. Lib- 
eralism has struck no roots in democ- 
racy. Under the parliamentary 
régime of the existing Republic, the 
moral and political influence of the 
Liberals has disappeared. They play 
a far more insignificant part than they 
did under Napoleon III. 

Such is the view of the British sub- 
ject; and he illustrates the compassion 
he feels for these terribly hampered 
Republicans by citing facts of daily 
occurrence here, which would provoke 
a revolution in England; violations of 
the right of domicile, examinations of 
papers, long precautionary detentions, 
secret orders, vexatious interferences 
by the authorities and restrictions laid 
on the right of assembly and the free- 
dom of teaching. Intolerance, religious 
or anti-religious, appears, to him, the 
chief obstacle to the establishment of 
a liberal régime. If the clericals were 
in power, he opines that their hand 
would be exactly as heavy as is now 
that of the anti-clericals, who treat 
their opponents like Helots. Mr. Bod- 
ley paints in lively colors the moral in 
timidation under which the provincial 
functionaries labor, and quotes cases 
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within his personal knowledge where 
their consciences have been sorely op- 
pressed. 

Now it is no reactionary or obscu- 
rantist who thus bears his testimony. 
Of all the régimes of the Nineteenth 
Century on which he passes judgment, 
that of the sixteenth of May is most 
heavily condemned. It is in these cut- 
ting terms that the censor of the mon- 
archical party sums up his opinion of 
the adversaries of the Republic: “Every 
fresh opportunity afforded them has 
but served more conclusively to prove 
that anti-republicanism in France is 
only another name for political weak- 
ness and inaptitude.” He recalls, with 
strong censure, as a typical example of 
illiberality, the attitude of Mgr. Dupan- 
loup on the occasion of M. Littré’s elec- 
tion to the Academy. But he gives the 
first prize for fanaticism to the anti- 
clericals whom he met in the provinces, 
in offices, committee-rooms and lodges. 
In a higher grade of life he was espe- 
cially shocked by the law, none the less 
carefully observed because unwritten, 
which forbids all great functionaries to 
pronounce the name of God in public. 
“The Chief Magistrate, who by virtue 
of the Concordat presides over semi- 
ecclesiastical ceremonies like the pres- 
entation of a Cardinal's hat, is as care- 
ful not to appear officially in the 
churches as if they were places of ill- 
repute.” The Greek church forms the 
only exception. “On every birthday of 
a member of the Russian imperial fam- 
ily, the high officials of the Republic 
flock to church.” Their zeal, we are 
told, is so great that a _ foreigner 
like Montesquieu’s Persian might fancy 
the hostility of the anti-clericals to be 
not so much against Christianity as 
against the Filioque article of the Occi- 
dental creed. We know that the under- 
standing between the Republic and the 
Czar fills Englishmen with an amaze- 
ment which is more or less sincere; 
and this will also explain another re- 
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mark of Mr Bodley’s to the effect, that, 
loving France as he does, he has often 
been tempted to regret that instead 
of allying herself with Russia and bor- 
rowing her parliamentary institutions 
from England, France had not made 
the former her governmental model 
and sought the friendship of the latter. 

But if liberty, in the English sense 
of the word, is, in France but an in- 
comprehensible symbol engraved upon 
a prison-door, equality is admitted by 
Mr. Bodley to be the ruling passion of 
our people. He does not fail to note 
certain curious anomalies. In England, 
if a cabinet-minister pays a visit to a 
provincial town, he is not met at the 
station, unless his personal friends 
have been apprised of his coming. But 
i: France, when an under-secretary of 
State takes an outing, cannon boom, 
the whole town is afoot, and his Ex- 
cellency may thank Napoleon I who 
made provision by the decree of Messi- 
dor for the utmost flattery of a Repub- 
lican Minister. When the President of 
the Republic takes a trip, distributing 
decorations as he goes, “his especial 
mission would appear to be to proclaim 
the fact that the State does not coun- 
tenance equality. He seizes the oppor- 
tunity to create all sorts of coveted 
distinctions.” 

This is not su bad, but our critic puts 
his finger on a more striking incon- 
gruity, when he notes the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, in this land of 
equality, of citizens who deck them- 
selves with titles of nobility. Accord- 
ing to him there are many more of 
these “privileged without privilege,” 
among us now, than there were under 
the old régime. Mr. Bodley sees a dis- 
tinct social danger in this apparently 
harmless mania, for the reason that it 
swells the ranks of the idle and in- 
capable, and helps to recruit the class 
for whom our Aristarchus reserves his 
heaviest censure. Rightly or wrongly, 


the French aristocracy appears to him 


a lifeless mass, utterly dull to the con- 
ditions of modern life, standing aloof 
and sulking childishly, setting a fatal 
example. To support his view he tells 
a number of anecdotes, one of which 
is good. In the days of Boulangerism 
one foreign ambassador and one only 
furnished his Court with accurate in- 
formation, and predicted the final fail- 
ure of the enterprise. Mr. Bodley asked 
him where he got his trustworthy in- 
formation... “It was the simplest thing 
in life,” replied the diplomat, “I used 
to go every day to a certain famous 
club, whose membership is entirely re- 
actionary. I listened to what these 
men said, embodied the exact reverse 
in the despatch that I sent off at night 
and I was sure to be in the right the 
next day.” It was a clever scheme, 
but Mr. Bodley may be quite sure that 
his friend would have employed it with 
equal success if he had haunted the 
lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies, or 
the editorial office of a great newspa- 
per, not to speak of the private ministe- 
rial apartments where M. Floquet sat 
enthroned, in short any place where 
men assemble in numbers and prophe- 
sy the future. Precisely because there 
are numbers present, sensible men will 
often talk nonsense with fools. Those 
who see farthest are apt to dissimulate 
their real minds, ostensibly taking the 
tone of their company, and adopting 
the key-note of those fanatics who reg- 
ulate opinion in 
Frenchmen, 


gathering of 
whether fashionable or 
political, reactionary or republican. 

I fear that Mr. Bodley has fallen in- 
to one of those hasty generalizations 
which he deprecates in his preface. He 
saw in Paris those gauzy-winged 
moths, who flutter and hustle about all 
the cosmopolitan lustres. Is it not a 
characteristic feature of the Capital of 
elegance, and ought we not rather to 
be grateful to the good and 
citizens’ wives who so _ industriously 
fulfill their appointed function? He 


every 


citizens 
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observes that it is money which at- 
tracts them, and that money is master 
of the hour; reigning without a rival 
over democracy and aristocracy alike; 
becoming every day more powerful, 
more audacious, madder in its caprices, 
more tyrannous in its requirements 
and more slavishly obeyed. One need 
not have the eyes of a lynx to discover 
this. But our traveller has lived in 
the provinces, and knows them inti- 
mately. Can he not remember to have 
met, in the class he so sweepingly con- 
demns, certain men, and a good many 
of them, who are wholly devoted to the 
improvement of agricultural methods, 
and the furtherance of local interests? 
Toes he not know at the cost of what 
difficulties and vexations, these obsti- 
nately suspected men get their good 
offices accepted, and themselves re- 
spected by the community? He 
points to the lists of the Institute and 
finds an argument to support his 
theory in the very small number of the 
ancient names of France which they 
contain. But those old names are only 
ohne among many national forces, 
though one which Mr. Bodley will not 
expect to see disparaged in this place. 
There are plenty more—the army, agri- 
culture, manufactures—a careful sta- 
tistician will enumerate all these orders 
of merit. Among those whom our 
author sets aside from usefulness there 
are many in all these careers, men who 
are serving their country with zeal 
and self-denial. They have need of 
courage to react against the universal 
pessimism; and having had too much 
in the past, they expect very little for 
themselves either in the present or the 
future! They are often reproached 
with being men of routine; but Mr. 
Rodley, who has read French history, 
knows that there have been times 
when their devotion to routine was the 
one thing needful; hours of crises when 
France never failed to find them all 
ready—even the idlers. 
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The picture of our manners and cus- 
toms is followed by a lengthy inquiry 
into the organization and workings of 
our government, the constitution of 
political parties and the parliamentary 
system in France. The constitution of 
1875 “wrung from the lassitude of a 
monarchical assembly deceived in its 
darling dream,” has, according to Mr. 
Bodley, a provisional and conciliatory 
character. It is the first French con- 
stitution to announce no abstract prin- 
ciples; proclaim no philosophic or hu- 
manitarian dogma. Its framers were 
buoyed up by no mystical illumination; 
they did their work doggedly, like Eng- 
lishmen, providing merely for the needs 
of the moment, which may be one 
reason why our present constitution 
has lasted longer than previous ones. 
There is some truth in all this. Mr. 
Bodley goes on to sketch the portraits 
of our successive presidents, the hono- 
rary guardians of the constitution in 
question. He describes them indul- 
gently, with his own slightly enigmati- 
eal courtesy. Poor M. Grévy indeed 
gets a bad quarter-of-an-hour. The 
historian appears to know, to the least 
tittle, the services which that astute 
old gentleman rendered to himself, but 
nothing whatever of the really sound 
and lasting benefits which he conferred 
upon his country. 

The republican Senate made no par. 
ticular impression upon our visitor. 
The Luxembourg seemed to him like a 
retreat for learned old men, whose 
faculties are not yet eclipsed, and 
whose favorite pastime it is to meet in 
academic conference and _ discuss 
knotty points of history and law, with 
occasional references to the events of 
the day. The President takes the chair 
tranquilly, and gives the tone of the 
afternoon session by pronouncing in 
beautiful language the funeral oration 
of some lately deceased colleague. He 
rehearses the life-story of the departed, 
under the Restoration and the Mon- 
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archy of July as far as the Second Re- 
public, which would have been a season 
of glory for the Senator who is gone, 
“if Louis Napoleon had not stifled a 
genius formed to astonish Europe.” 

A considerable portion of the book is 
of course devoted to the Chamber of 
Deputies, ics legislative work and elec- 
toral recruitment. To explain the latter 
Mr. Bodley takes refuge, very modest- 
ly, behind the authority of Jules Ferry, 
and quotes a page from a pamphlet 
written under the empire by the Re- 
publican minister that was to be, “We 
now know the possibilities of central- 
ization, as applied to universal suf- 
frage’—and the passage goes on in the 
same avenging strain, he who chose it 
appearing to think that nothing better, 
and nothing more could be said to-day. 
Is is not the only bad turn which this 
terrible Englishman does Jules Ferry. 
He quotes him again in the chapter 
where he treats of Corruption under 
the third Republic, “France, delivered 
from the corruptions of the imperial 
period, has entered upon an era of 
austere virtue!” etc. 

So universally vilified is the era in 
question that the regular answer which 
Mr. Bodley received when he asked a 
peasant what he thought of his repre- 
sentative was this: “Oh, he is proba- 
bly canaille like all the rest of them!” 
Deeply afflicted by this disrespectful 
attitude toward the National Assembly, 
and surprised to find that the idea of 
choosing a different deputy seemed 
never to occur to the peasant mind, our 
traveller repaired for further informa- 
tion to the Palais Bourbon, and there 
he was partially consoled by finding 
that the peasants had exaggerated. 
Hither however we will not follow him, 
because this part of the book, however 
instructive to the English reader, can 
teach a Frenchman nothing which he 
does not already know. . 

We have to thank the English travel- 
ler both for amusement and instruc- 
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tion, but we will also remind him yet 
once more of the perils of generaliza- 
tion. He appears to me rather sweep- 
ing, not to say abusive, when he says 
that “the Third Republic is as com- 
pletely bereft of Aspasias, as of states- 
men with the force of Pericles, and bril- 
liant republicans like Alcibiades.” I 
had not supposed we were so poor in 
Aspasias, while some of our “brilliant 
republicans” would seem to have taken 
the Athenian for their model, both in 
violating the statues of the gods, and 
in cutting off their dogs’ tails. The 
superstition is, however, excusable, 
which leads Mr. Bodley to evoke the 
great shades of former parliamenta- 
rians for the confounding of our gener- 
ation. 

Against the nullity of our present 
T'arliament he offsets those admired 
Assemblies, among whose leading 
lights were Lanfrey, Schérer, Hippo- 
lyte, Carnot and Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire. I myself had the honor of 
knowing several of these illustrious 
personages, and—unlikely witness 
though I be—I will undertake to guar- 
antee that Mr. Bodley could find in the 
Palais Bourbon to-day, at least twenty 
young men, the equals if not the supe- 
riors, of those decorative legislators 
now no more. 

There as everywhere else in France 
(and if he knows it, he might have said 
so more plainly), Mr. Bodley would find 
among an incalculable re- 
serve of talent, good will and unem- 
ployed energy, fit worthily to represent 
those rural and provincial folk whom 
he so justly eulogizes. A parliamen- 
tary system, ill-understood and ill-ap- 
plied, has brought the worst elements 
to the surface, and paralyzed the na- 
tion’s vital force. We languish in a 
pessimism whose universal diffusion is 
a surprise to our author, because he 
deems it so inconsistent with our na- 
tional temper. We are all waiting, in- 
sists Mr. Bodley, for that man of 


all classes 
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genius and initiative, who is required 
by the instincts of our race, by our 
permanent institutions, by our defects 
and by our virtues. All Frenchmen ad- 
mit it, says our confidant, the moment 
you question them in private; but he 
is very much afraid that the fascina- 
tion of certain cabalistic phrases, and 
the fear of strange gods may forever 
hinder these timid souls from saying 
what it is they really desire. Poor 
Frenchmen! They had to get an English- 
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man to speak for them and, lo, he has 
plunged them in embarrassment. It is 
understood that all our troubles come 
from the “snobbishness” of those 
thoughtless philosophers who went to 
London to be treated, a century ago. 
Rut while my Lord Chesterfield ad- 
vised the relaxing drug of Liberalism, 
the witty author of “Contemporary 
France” prescribes the tonic of Author- 
ity. Which of our Englishmen are 
we to believe? 
Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiie. 





THE ROMANCE OF THATMAIYO BRIDGE. 


Away on the borders of an ancient 
kingdom of Southern Asia, a great 
gorge broke for centuries the continu- 
ity of the already sufficiently difficult 
road which still winds among dim 
teak forests and jungle-clad ranges 
from the banks of a turbid river 
through the Shan country into China. 
Even now, when the British Govern- 
ment has built rest-houses and police 
outposts all along it, that road is best 
traversed in broad daylight, when it 
ean be seen if a landslip has gouged 
out some portion overhanging a preci- 
pice, while the few Europeans who 
cross it on official business halt and 
gaze down with wonder into the 
depths of Thatmaiyo Gorge. 

Riven through the mountains by 
some convulsion of Nature ages ago, 
it lies an awful gulf of shadow where, 
just at noon, the sunlight touches the 
palms far away below, while at any 
other time the spray of a frothing tor- 
rent mingles with the mist which 
hides half the dripping jungles on the 
less precipitous sides until these in 
turn give place to stunted deodars on 
the heights above. Yet from time im- 


memorial, a stream of native com- 


merce passed that way into the red 
country—tea, silk, spices, incense, com- 
ing down on the little hill ponies’ 
backs, which the ancestors of Boh 
Maiyo plundered at will. Once a frait 
bridge of twisted creepers spanned the 
narrowest part of the chasm until the 
father of the Boh hewed it through, 
just when a band of armed merchants 
who refused to pay his toll were cross- 
ing, and the gorge became the scene 
of another tragedy. Afterwards, for 
a generation, the pack-trains spent 
three days winding down through 
transverse ravines and painfully scal- 
ing the heights again, and no one re- 
fused the Boh his due, until one day 
an emissary of the British Govern- 
ment decided that such a state of af- 
fairs had lasted long enough, and or- 
ders were given for a bridge to be 
built. 

So two ropes were made in Sheffield 
from little bars of steel with blisters 
on them smelted with charcoal in 
Swedish forests and afterwards melt- 
ed down in small plumbago crucibles, 
so many pounds at a time, which is a 
costly and old-world process, though 
no modern method produces the same 
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quality of steel, and the Government 
demanded the best. Then the rods 
rolled from it were quenched in the old 
hardening water which is dearer than 
sherry, drawn into wire and tempered 
in oil again by men whose skill was 
inherited, and when at length the 
ropes were finished, each strand was 
proved to possess double the strength 
of common steel, while the outer ones 
could scarcely be scraped by a file. 
Coiled up on huge wodden drums, they 
suggested only the prosaic completion 
of work well done, and yet each roll 
of tough hard metal was to play its 
part in romance. 

Next, Edward Kennedy, bridge- 
builder, went up into the forests, tak- 
ing with him one white assistant, sev- 
eral score of mechanics trained on In- 
dian railways, and at least as many 
Hindoo coolies, besides ponderous ele- 
pbhants carrying portable forges and 
two heavy wooden drums, whose pur- 
pose the dusky natives made vague 
guesses at. It was in the wet season, 
and several loaded beasts fell over a 
precipice, while at times the elephants 
stuck fast in the mire. A landslip also 
obliterated one camp, and when they 
neared the gorge a number of the 
coolies, without acquainting Kennedy 
of their intentions, departed hurriedly 
for the coast, while the rest declared 
they had seen malevolent faces watch- 
ing them among the leaves. But Ken- 
nedy, who fell sick of dysentery, and 
was carried in a hammock, held on 
stubbornly, for he had expected this, 
and, in due time, with a third of his 
followers and various valuable sun- 
dries missing, reached the gorge. 

It was a listless evening some time 
later when he sat in the doorway of 
his tent puzzling over a strip of paper 
which was covered with what seemed 
Chinese characters. High above, the 
deodars were fading into dimness, and 
the ranges loomed up black and solemn 
against the dying light, while the last 
655 
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glimmer of the cooking fires only in- 
tensified the gloom. He could hear the 
fret of the torrent in unseen depths, 
and there was a drumming of mois- 
ture upon vibrating leaves, until the 
strangeness of it all grew oppressive, 
and he felt as it were translated out 
of the nineteenth century into the be- 
ginning of a primeval world. Then there 
was a sound of cautious footsteps, and 
Kennedy started when, half visible in 
the light of a dying fire, a white man 
approached the tent. His thin uni- 
form was torn in places, his helmet 
bulged and shapeless from long expo- 
sure to sun and rain, and only the big 
revolver seemed cared for and new. 
Kennedy also noticad that both face 
and frame bore the stamp of the damp 
hot climate in a certain gauntness, 
though the former was keen and reso- 
lute. Then the stranger smiled as 
though enjoying his bewilderment, 
and waved the two Indian soldiers be- 
hind him away. 

“Thought I’d come over the ranges 
and see you,” he said. “It’s very lone- 
ly here until one gets used to it; be- 
sides, I’m out of tobacco and haven’t 
seen a white man for months.” 

“I am very glad,” said Kennedy, 
passing his cigar-box across. “Sit 
down; these are at your disposal. May 
I ask who you are?” and the stranger 
laughed as he answered, “Lieutenant 
Cochrane, joint ruler of this delectable 
district with the Boh Maiyo. My juris- 
diction extends so far as there is sun- 
light to sight a rifle in, and the Boh 
takes over all that’s hidden in the 
shadow of the bush. We stalk each 
other on opportunity, and that’s one 
reason I came so quietly.” 

“I was warned about him,” said 
Kennedy. “Perhaps he sent me this 
letter. Can you read it?” and opening 
the flimsy paper under a paraffin lamp, 
Cochrane nodded as he answered 
“Yes; this gorge was his favorite home 
until I hunted him out of it; we lost 
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several Sikhs in the process. Now he 
lives mostly among the peaks up there, 
and it’s strange he hasn’t already 
called upon you. He has persuaded 
some trader to write you an indignant 
remonstrance, pointing out that from 
ancient days his people were custodi- 
ans of the gorge, and he cannot allow 
any bridge to be built across it. You 
are therefore politely requested to go 
away or take the consequences.” 

This time Kennedy also laughed: 
“It’s a chance I have long been wait- 
ing for, and the bridge will be built if 
all the robbers between here and Chi- 
na object to it,” he said. “They can’t 
burn that steel rope, and save for 
some mae in two ancient cities no 
steel in the east can cut it,” while 
Cochrane answered dryly, “No; but 
human bodies are not equally imper- 
vious, and if I were you I would sit 
close in camp and confine myself to 
tinned provisions. I will answer this, 
if I can get any one to bear the mes- 
sage, for the Boh has a habit of waim- 
ing those who bring him unpleasant 
tidings. Now tell me all about lone, 
for we must start long before the 
dawn in case the Boh hearing of my 
coming is waiting for me.” 

The two lonely white men sat talk- 
ing long into the night, and before he 
flung himself down fully dressed on 
Kennedy's trestle cot, Cochrane prom- 
ised to come again, while when the 
former opened his eyes next morning 
there was no trace of either that of- 
ficer or his soldiers, except that the 
cigar-box was empty and sundry bot- 
tles littered the floor. After this 
nothing happened for a week or so, 
and Kennedy, who stretched the two 
stout cables across the ravine, buried 
the anchor-plates to hold them under 
loads of cement, and tried with iudif- 
ferent success to get an average day’s 
work out of his colored assistants, who 


began to mutter that evil spirits 


haunted the place, while, unobserved, 
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little wiry men watched him from the 
jungles. Also, as one of them after- 
wards testified, the Boh, who took 
counsel with his advisers among the 
fastnesses of the ranges, said it would 
be better not to destroy the bridge just 
then, but to wait until it was finished, 
when the blow would have treble ef- 
fect. “Thus,” he concluded, “all shall 
know that this jungle is mine, and no 
white man will venture again to build 
bridges in it. Meantime, why should 
this stranger sit down in peace?” 

Then the Boh’s hand became appar- 
ent, for a timber hewer was found 
with his throat cut beside the log he 
felled. Several of the coolies fell mys- 
teriously sick and Kennedy, remem- 
bering Cochrane’s advice, grew cau- 
tious about his food, and sent his 
white assistant, who having lain help- 
less with fever most of the time was 
glad to go, back again. “I cannot do 
any good, and this ghastly place is 
crushing the life out of me,” the latter 
said. 

Sometimes there was a clinking in 
the darkness beyond the ravine, and 
when in the morning Kennedy swung 
himself across the awful chasm in a 
travelling cage, he found the print of 
naked feet in the mould and a few 
slight dents on the stout cables. Then, 
remembering the percentage of carbon 
that steel contained, he smiled dryiy, 
and pictured the notched edge of the 
native blade. Twice also, as he stood 
panting beside the forges in the fierce 
heat of afternoon, the crash of a long 
gun filled the jungle with reverbera- 
tions, and the first time his leading 
smith, a big-bearded man from beyond 
the Indus, stood up and cursed the 
heathen in the name of the Prophet, 
with two slugs in his arm, while the 
second something which whirred past 
Kennedy’s head struck in the straight 
shaft of a palm, and on extraction 
proved to be of bright metal somewhat 


lighter than lead. More men mysteri- 
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ously disappeared, and his sleep was 
broken by strange noises in the jungle, 
or the rush of a charging boulder 
which narrowly missed the camp. 
But, though he grew anxious and 
careworn, he determined to match 
Western stubbornness against the pa- 
tient cunning of the East, and kept 
the remnant of his men at work in 
fear and trembling by pointing out 
that they were safer there than wan- 
dering unarmed through the bush. So 
he slept in the daytime, and sat watch- 
ing with the rifle across his knees all 
night, while day by day, as he and his 
invisible opponents played out the 
waiting game, the bridge grew steadi- 
ly. It, however, struck him as un- 
neighborly that Cochrane never ipter- 
vened, hnd when once he told him so, 
the latter said, “Iwill do my part in due 
time, but you see my main object is to 
take the Boh red-handed, which is a 
difficult thing to do. We are watching 
each other, and the one who makes the 
first move gives his side away. What's 
that—a bullet fired at you?—it was 
probably made out of a rupee, the re- 
sult of superstition common to West 
and East. They can’t cut your cables, 
while their neighbors down country 
found it easy chopping telegraph wires 
up. Ergo, it’s due to magic, and you 
are a wizard who can only be killed by 
It also shows the Boh 
go far 


a silver bullet. 
considers they have let 
enough, and is now contemplating vig- 
orous action.” 

“And what have they been doing 
meantime?” asked Kennedy in choleric 
astonishment, while Cochrane laughed 
as he answered “Amusing themselves. 
and seeing you did not get too happy. 
No, I am not going to undertake any 
wild-goose chase among the ranges af- 
ter the Boh; can’t afford to throw away 
my men like that, you know. My plan 
is to lie perdu and wait for him, but I'll 
leave this messenger with you; he wili 
find me if I’m wanted badly.” 


you 
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He departed, leaving Kennedy in 2a 
state of righteous indignation, though 
the latter, who was by no means a timid 
man, redoubled his precautions. He 
had worked with Death for a neighhor 
before, when pestilence mowed down 
his comrades in Brazil, and had been 
shot at surveying for light railways in 
Western Africa. Still, he was decided- 
ly unwilling that the Boh should de- 
stroy him or the results of his labor, 
and his whole heart was set upon the 
completion of his bridge. Therefore, 
with destruction hanging over his 
head, and sometimes descending at 
night to miss him by a yard or so, he 
continued doggedly at his dangerous 
task, a most unheroic, stumpy figure, 
in old alpaca jacket, very dingy topee, 
and when the sun was bright, a pair 
of smoked spectacles. 

At last one morning his storekeeper 
came running in to say, “Last night I 
slept outside the store and heard no 
one, but when the sun rose the door 
was open and many tools had gone. 
This must surely be the work of jungle 
devils.” 

Kennedy, with practised eyes, noted 
what was missing and said half aloud, 
“It is time I sent Cochrane’s messen- 
ger. The jungle spirits don’t use sledge- 
hammers and cold chisels, so it’s fairly 
evident some dusky mechanic has been 
hiding beside the forges to study mod- 
ern workshop practice. You don’t un- 
derstand, storekeeper, but you may re- 
member that if by witchcraft any more 
tools are missing, the count of your 
wages will be the less for it.” 

A week passed and nothing  hap- 
pened, save that the messenger re- 
turned with the laconic answer, “Keep 
both eyes open; he is ready to move,” 
while Kennedy, who realized how hard 
it is to match the Oriental at a waiting 
game, drove the work forward, for at 
last he felt both nerve and patience 
yielding to the strain. Then one hot 
night he sat somewhat limp and de- 
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jected outside his tent, looking several 
years older than when he first came 
there. A full moon was rising blood- 
red above the jungle through filmy va- 
por, and though his side of the val- 
ley lay wrapped in deep shadow, he 
could see the growing light travel slow- 
ly across the bridge, which hung a 
fairy-like structure above the black 
abyss. The sweep of the trusty cables 
was fair to the eye; the web of well- 
braced metal beneath them seemed the 
perfection of strength with lightness, 
good in design and workmanship, 
neither could the builder’s skilled in- 
spection find any fault in it. Then he 
remembered how pleasant it would be 
to breathe the cool English air again, 
hear the voices of his fellows, and feel 
the pulse of civilization beating about 
him after that dreary sojourn in the 
primeval solitude. Already, in fancy, 
he could inhale the freshness of green 
English meadows, until a monkey chat- 
tered, and recalled him to the steamy 
dimness of the tropics. 

Some beast moved through the under- 
growth; with a shock of rattling 
branches the monkeys flied, and the 
bush seemed filled with noises, then the 
silence that followed grew almost over- 
whelming. Kennedy looked about him, 
but no one stirred in all the camp and 
the fires had sunk to circles of pale em- 
bers, until he heard a sentry stumble 
among the creepers, and the sound 
brought comfort, for at least it betok- 
ened a tangible human presence. Then 
a stick snapped sharply, and though 
nothing followed he became a prey to 
the feeling that the surrounding black- 
ness was filled with hostile beings; but 
the sentry gave no warning and he de- 
termined to dose himself next morning, 
for Kennedy, who was materialistic, 
smiled at psychology. But the feeling 


would not be shaken off, and presently, 
hearing a rustle like that made by a 
tightening tent-line, the bridge-builder 
rose sharply—too late. 
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Something smote him from behind, 
and as half dazed, with fingers tighten- 
ing on the rifle trigger, he turned, there 
was a patter of naked feet and little 
men came pouring half seen out of the 
shadows. Once the repeater flashed, 
and though the bridge-builder fired 
from the hip, a choking cry rose up in 
answer; but it did not flash again, for 
some one crawling in the grass gripped 
his ankle, and he lost his balance. 
Then he had only a dim recollection of 
hearing a clamor break out in the star- 
tled camp and seeing his alien laborors 
leap into the jungle, while sinewy 
hands closed tightly about his throat. 
Next, while his temples throbbed dis- 
tressfully, he found himself lying 
bound with creepers upon the thres- 
hold of the tool store, where two little, 
narrow-eyed men also sat scowling at 
him. There was plenty of light to see 
them by, for the moon was clear of the 
forest now, and the red glare of a burn- 
ing hut fell athwart the bridge. 

Quaint figures with naked limbs in 
loose drapery scurried to and fro 
across it, hewing at the cables with 
glinting blades, and wrenching up the 
half-laid roadway, while others plied 
hammers that were too heavy for those 
unaccustomed to wield them, or howled 
when as the chisels slipped from the 
elastic steel a comrade brought the 
sledge down upon the holder’s arm. 
Even then Kennedy smiled as he 
watched them, knowing that twelve 
months’ labor so applied would be 
thrown away; for though the light 
structure vibrated under the blows, the 
men who made those ropes had done 
their work thoroughly, and the wire re- 
sisted all efforts to cut it in that fash- 
ion. Still, in other directions the de- 
stroyers did damage enough, and Ken- 
nedy wriggled fiercely under his bonds 
when each thud rising out of the black- 
ness below told of some heavy piece of 
metal hurled into the gorge. The veins 
on his forehead grew swollen, the 
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tough creepers bit into his flesh, but 
they refused to yield, even when his 
guards seeing him helpless slipped 
away to join in a search for plunder. 
Nevertheless he looked on with grim 
satisfaction as, with lighted torches, 
they approached one particular hut, for 
a quantity of giant powder was stored 
in it. So, while shattered cases and 
cement bags were strewn about, dimin- 
utive men flitted round it under bur- 
dens until the roof fell in with a crash. 
Then a sudden blaze shot up, frag- 
ments of burning timber hurtled out of 
it, and though giant powder requires a 
detonator to produce its full effect, the 
expansion was clearly sufficient to 
burn and badly frighten some of the 
depredators, for they vanished into the 
shadows screaming shrilly. Afterwards 
there was only the clink and clash of 
hammers on the bridge, until some na- 
tive genius suggested a new procedure, 
and a group of bent figures appeared 
rolling a boulder towards where the 
cables sloped to the anchor-plates. 
With that for an anvil their efforts 
might become dangerous, and Kennedy 
groaned, feeling he would give the rest 
of his life to save the bridge. Yet, ly- 
ing there, with bleeding wrists and 
ankles, coughing in the acrid smoke, he 
could do nothing, nor even decide 
whether when the ruin was completed 
he would be held for ransom or hurled 
into the gorge. From Cochrane's de- 
scription he could recognize the Boh, a 
slight yet commanding figure moving 
among the others, whose flashing tools 
and garments changed color under the 
firelight like the glasses of a kaleido- 
scope, and then a regular clang of ham- 
mers broke out, different from any- 
thing which had preceded it, for the 
destroyers had the boulder beneath the 
chisels now. There was no more run- 
ning to and fro, the clamor died away, 
for men waited methodically for their 
turn at the hammers, and Kennedy 
realized the end must be near. He 
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could hear the cables vibrating in a 
duller tone, and once, he fancied, a 
sound in the jungle which made his 
heart beat wildly. But this also died 
away, and he started when a shadowy 
object wormed its way through the 
grasses, and he recognized the voice of 
his Pathan artificer. 

“Lie still, Sahib; stretch out your 
hands,” it said. “There is help in the 
jungle. The ankles now,” and Kenne- 
dy felt his bonds yield beneath a knife. 
He lay still after the first movement, 
which sent a shock of pain through his 
stiffened limbs, then following the 
other wriggled towards his tent, hoping 
the looters had not found the revolver 
under the pillow of his cot. No one 
saw him, and the weapon was there, 
while the Pathan had discovered a 
crowbar, which he whispered grimly 
might serve, and again for a space the 
two sat still breathing hard, while 
Kennedy debated how to commence 
the diversion he knew was urgently 
needed. 

Even as he did so, sudden and in- 
tense, the call of a whistle pierced the 
shadows, and, following it, spurts of 
flame streaked the jungle. Something 
rang metallically upon the bridgework, 
unseen missiles hummed out of the 
darkness, and the swarm of wreckers 
opened out, clamoring like a flock of 
startled wildfowl. Where they all 
went to Kennedy did not know, though 
he could hear a few smashing through 
the creepers, for his eyes were fixed 
upon the twos and threes of running 
men in uniform, and he _ shouted 
hoarsely at the twinkle of bayonets, re. 
membering how Cochrane had said his 
messenger would find him when he 
was wanted. Then, as some converged 
upon the opposite head of the bridge, 
one man who was not a soldier ran 
back along it alone, leaping over the 
gaps in the partly finished road, and 
Kennedy, it was the Boh, 
scrambled forward to meet him. A 


who saw 
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bareheaded white man followed, and 
when Kennedy and his Pathan stood 
waiting to cut off his retreat, the fugi- 
tive halted and glanced over his shoul- 
der towards his pursuer. Once the en- 
gineer’s revolver flashed, but his hands 
had been cramped by the bonds, and 
the bullet went wide, while there was 
a shout from the white man: “Quit fir- 
ing; you nearly shot me. Give him 
law; the Boh is my property.” 

Then for a few moments Kennedy 
searcely breathed, as with straining 
eyes he watched the tableau on the 
bridge. Drawn together, lithe and cat- 
like, with a blade that made pale 
flashes, the Boh waited as though 
ready for a spring; and, lowering the 
stumpy revolver, Cochrane, helmetless, 
in thorn-torn rags, stood still erect be- 
fore him, saying something whose pur- 
port Kennedy could not catch. Then, 
as in fierce excitement the latter 
clenched his hands, the two men—Ori- 
ental and Briton—who had fought out 
each in his own dogged way a quarrel 
which had lasted two years now, stood 
silently face to face, until he saw Coch- 
rane shift his grip on the revolver, as 
the other moved one foot. Next a black 
shape leaped forward under a circling 
blade, but instead of a crack of the pis- 
tol, Cochrane’s arm swung out as he 
sprang aside, and Kennedy fancied he 
heard a thud. The Boh lost his balance, 
staggered forward, dropping his weap- 
on, then turning half round stepped 
sideways with a growl of defiance, and 
vanished suddenly. Several seconds 
passed, then a faint crash like that of a 
broken branch rose faintly out of the 
abyss, and there was an impressive si- 
lence, while Cochrane stooping looked 
down through the gap in the bridge. 

Afterwards he came forward picking 
his way, and said quietly: “Gone! and 
somehow I am almost We 
hunted each other so long that I shall 
miss him. Whether it was felo de se or 
an accident I don’t exactly know; but 


sorry. 
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in any case it was better so. He was 
a worthy enemy, and I wouldn’t like to 
have seen him working in chains, like 
a petty thief. However, as a matter 
of duty, I did my best to take him.” 

Kennedy did not remember what his 
answer was, though he wrung Coch- 
rane’s hand, while when the dusky tur- 
baned soldiers came back out of the 
undergrowth the latter said: “Got no- 
body; I did not expect they would. Still, 
there will be a safe passage through 
this region now, for they have no one 
fit to replace the Boh. At least he made 
a characteristic ending, and there was 
some excuse for him. This kind of 
work was born in him; and for genera- 
tions his ancestors collected the forest 
tolls. I guessed what he was plotting, 
and lay low; but he was quicker than 
I expected, and might have succeeded 
only for the staunchness of your ropes.” 

Then he laughed as Kennedy an. 
swered dryly: “I can’t exactly appre- 
ciate the part you made me play, but 
all things considered, I am much 
obligetl to you. Meanwhile, you must 
be hungry; and now—the first time for 
many weeks—we can enjoy a meal in 
peace.” 

In little groups the coolies crept back 
again, and Cochrane, who knew pur- 
suit was useless in the dark, enjoyed a 
much-needed rest, while next morning 
Kennedy found that a few relief 
tackles were all that were needed to se- 
cure the bridge while he made good the 
slight damage to the cables. After this 
the work proceeded without interrup- 
tion, and perhaps the ringing of ham- 
mers set the creepers trembling above 
the grave of the Boh. His body was 
never found by the white men, and 
Cochrane, who said his followers had 
stolen it away, declared that he was 
not sorry the grim ruler of the jungle 
should sleep undisturbed among its 
fastnesses. Also, in accordance with 
his advice, Kennedy made only a bald 
statement, for he said the authorities 
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objected to sensational reports just 
then, and few white men ever heard 
the story of how the steel ropes de- 
feated the Boh. 

But the bridge was finished, and now 
the dusky drivers of the pack trains 
which pass in safety bless the man who 
built it, and Kennedy, who looks back 
upon those anxious days, also remem- 
bers his farewell in an old-world Bast- 
ern city. Each time he recalls it he 
can smell the wood smoke and faint 
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odor of spices, and see the group of Eu- 
ropeans sitting round the long table, a 
few bronzed to the color of coffee, but 
the most part pallid and hollow of face. 
Also when Cochrane, who had made a 
long journey to bid him good-bye, rose 
up after the one toast, which has a 
special significance in the unhealthy 
tropics, “Absent friends,” he raised his 
glass and nodded towards him, saying 
“To the memory of Boh Maiyo.” 
Harold Bindloss. 





AVE ATQVE VALE. 


(The Empress Frederick, born November 


1840; died 


21st, 


August 5th, 1901.) 


Rest, noble Heart, with strength not courage spent;— 
With softly-closing eye and tranquil breath 
Thou welcomest, in unuttered deep content, . 
The dear embrace of death. 


Calm in thy desperate pain, so proudly borne, 
Down the grim Valley where the shadow lay— 
No pity sought—but smiling in sweet scorn 
At weakness and dismay; 


What heart was ever schooled as thine was schooled? 
Oh, thou wert richly dowered with love and pride, 
Not that vain pomp by fulsome homage fooled, 
But power to rule, to guide; 


Swift hope, and radiant faith, and wisdom sure, 
And skill to capture visionary gleams, 
And generous trust, and love divinely pure, 
These were thy golden dreams! 


And yet thy very frankness made thee foes;— 
False pride of race rose muttering at thine ear, 
And jealousy that scowls, and scowling goes 
To league with craven fear. 


And sorrow came, dim-eyed, with finger chill 
On quivering lip, and drew thee firmly back, 
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Back from the happy pathway, mounting still, 
Down from the aspiring track. 


Ay, width and depth of love—so God hath willed— 


Is width and depth of suffering! 


We are blind 


And faithless! but the restless heart is stilled, 
And stilled the questioning mind, 


For Love is mirrored in thine anguished eyes, 
And Love attends thy faintly-ebbing breath; 
Love turns the page, and smiles, beyond the skies, 
At pain, and doubt, and death. 


The Spectator. 





SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.* 
BY MATILDB SERAO. 


(Concluded.) 


XII. 


That year Easter fell in mid-April 
and the bells rang gaily in the warm 
spring air. Crowds came and went 
through the church doors where a sol- 
emn high mass had been sung, or 
where a low mass was being said. Be- 
neath the portals old men and little 
children offered for sale holy images 
and humble paschal violets; and in 
aristocratic quarters the florists 
showed richer flowers—tea-roses and 
fragrant lilacs. Crowds came and 
went through the long streets, flooded 
with brilliant sunshine; young girls 
with soft, proud eyes, those Neapolitan 
eyes where languor and vivacity are so 
fascinatingly blended; groups of young 
men met or followed them, seeking for 
a glance, a smile, a tender sign. Hand- 
some carriages passed continually. 
Everywhere was gaiety diffused by the 
bright sun, the caress of the balmy air, 
the feast with its glad bells, the feel- 
ing of joy and freedom which inspires 


* Translated for The Living Age by Florence 
McIntyre Tyson and Marie Eulalie Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 





everyone after the melancholy of Holy 
Week. 

The bells, after their twenty-four 
hours of mournful silence, pealed mer- 
rily forth, from near and far with a 
joyous mingling of grave and silvery 
notes, and all rejoiced in the Resurrec- 
tion of the Redeemer. At the end of 
the Via Toledo, at the very end, past 
the Piazza Dante, there is a side street 
leading to the Palazzo Tarsia, whose 
name it bears; it is a cross-street by 
which one goes to Ponte Corvo, Monte 
Santo and la Pignasecca; and is very 
much frequented on week days, but 
nearly deserted on holidays. For an 
exception, on this Easter Sunday, the 
sidewalks were crowded by the people 
going to the Palazzo. 

This Palazzo belonging to the Munic- 
ipality of Naples is copied in its archi- 
tecture from the exquisite house of 
Diomede at Pompeii. Now all its 
facade was hidden behind banners and 
flags, rather cheap flags, to tell the 
truth! Beneath the peristyle, along 
the white walls, a few green plants had 
been placed for decoration; gentlemen 
were hurrying about the corridors giv- 
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ing orders and exchanging a few words 
as they passed by. They all wore frock 
coats and high hats, and some left their 
coats open to show their snowy vests. 
Each had a little badge of red-and-yel- 
low silk, the emblem of their office. 
Their dress formed a great contrast 
to the silent yet impatient crowd that 
gathered thicker and thicker before 
the entrance. They were miserably 
poor, aud only here and there could be 
seen some individual whose cleanliness 
showed a decent poverty; but the 
greater part of them had fallen to a 
state of degradation which knows no 
shame. Not only were the clothes torn, 
but no careful hand had tried to mend 
them; not only were they ragged but 
stained and muddy, showing traces of 
having been slept in, either in some 
miserable den or on the dusty church 
steps. In the radiant spring sunshine 
these rags showed degradation in the 
full horror of its successive stages—the 
ignoble neglect of self, the loss of dig- 
nity, of all human respect, of all 
shame; they showed that profound and 
fatal cynicism which comes from hav- 
ing suffered hunger and cold, from 
having despaired of man, and of God. 
The women had on faded, torn skirts 
and bodices which had been taken as 
alms, some with handsome, frayed 
trimmings which made them more in- 
congruous still. Two or three of them, 
coming from the suburbs where city 
and country meet, were bare-footed; 
some had wooden shoes, from the poor 
districts of Naples; some had heelless 
leather sandals, called “pianelli;” oth- 
ers had men’s hob-nailed boots. The 
women’s faces were all strangely old 
and wrinkled; some disgustingly ill, 
one covering a goitre with her shawl; 
the few young ones tried to hide away. 
Most of them had an expression of 
apathy and indifference; some few 
were timid anu reserved; some sad and 
resigned; others hard and bold looking. 
A deep silence reigned among them. 
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The men were perhaps even more re- 
pulsive than the women; their trousers 
horribly torn and dirty, held up by a 
pin, were either too large for the wear- 
er, or too short, showing their stocking- 
less feet thrust into ragged shoes. 
Their shirts—but these were rare—were 
ot coarse cotton or dirty, thick flannel. 
Their head-gear formed a most remark- 
able collection; one beggar had 
even an opera hat which had turned 
brick red and was pleated like an ac- 
cordeon. 

Among the men, the signs of vice and 
misery were even more pronounced; 
old wrinkled men, with watery eyes, 
and blue, pale lips, over toothless gums. 
The young ones—and there were some 
very young—showed signs of incurable 
infirmity, or native degeneracy; they 
were blind, lame, sallow or with a hec- 
tic flush. One could not put his with- 
ered arm through his coat; one was 
simple; another so crippled that by 
means of two iron hoops he walked on 
his hands. The timid, suffering air of 
some of the women was entirely want- 
ing among them. They were shame- 
less, and certain faces showed the sin- 
ister look of those footpads who would 
stop a belated traveller to demand his 
money or his life. Most of them had 
an air of bravado and defiance. They 
were even suspicious of one another, 
glancing askance as though fearing 
their neighbors would rob them. 

When the cannon sounded—and it 
sounded very loud, for the Monte Santo 
district is near San Martino where at 
San Salvio the regulating shot is fired 
—there was a double movement. First 
the gentlemen in frock coats and high 
hats, accompanied by several officers, 
guards and carabinieri, came forward 
in two rows in the vestibule of the 
Palazzo; then the miserable wretches, 
male and female, made their way to 
the door, slowly or rapidly as their age 
and infirmities allowed. Each one held 
a white card, where was printed “Ban- 
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quet of the Poor,” with the place and 
date; and above were the arms of the 
Municipality which in honor of Easter, 
offered this repast to three hundred 
beggars—one hundred and fifty men, 
one hundred and fifty women. 

With a politeness that was slightly 
exaggerated, four gentlemen examined 
the tickets, the policemen and carabini- 
eri keeping order meanwhile and al- 
lowing only one to pass in at a time. 
It was a queer spectacle, this proces- 
sion of ragamuffins, dirty, torn, dis- 
eased, passing in review before the 
men of the world in their well-cut suits 
and stylish hats. Even the most cyni- 
cal pauper was seized by a sudden 
shame, and some were so confused that 
they lost their way, stumbled and al- 
most fell. One old woman did fall and 
was helped up by a handsome young 
fellow with a fair moustache, who was 
decorated with the cross of a Cavaliere, 
and who offered her his hands in their 
light gray gloves. 

There were some difficulties. A young 
imbecile with a foolish, childish face, 
had lost his ticket; put back coldly but 
firmly by the gentlemen, he burst into 
tears, while his foolish mouth still 
smiled, and a woman explained that he 
had had his ticket, but that some one 
had no doubt taken advantage of his 
state to rob him of it—this testimony 
availed naught. One woman. insisted 
on bringing in her two children, saying 
they would sit on her lap and be per- 
fectly quiet; but it was of no use, and 
she set them down near the railing 
with many caresses and promises that 
she would eat nothing but would save 
all for them; at last she went in quiv- 
ering with emotion. Another tried to 
bring in her five children on two tick- 
ets, saying she would only wait on 
them and would not eat anything her- 
self; she made such a disturbance they 
finally yielded and let her take in the 
two youngest. 

When the three hundred were seated 
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it was twenty minutes after one. Two 
long tables were spread to right and 
left of the so-called Pompeian Colon- 
pade; the women were on the right, 
the men on the left. The tables were 
plainly spread, but all was very neat; 
the cloth was snowy white, and at each 
place was a white napkin, a polished 
glass, a spoon and fork that shone al- 
most like silver, a horn-handled knife, 
and a bottle containinga littlelessthana 
quart of some light wine. Here and 
there near the wall were smaller tables 
with nothing but a tablecloth where 
the waiters were to carve and cut the 
bread. There was a certain grace 
about the arrangements, though the 
room still kept its deserted chilly look, 
in spite of the people, who circulated 
through it. 

It was quite a task to get the three 
hundred seated. A few ladies, also 
wearing the little badge of yellow and 
red, were with the gentlemen. They 
were the patronesses of the banquet, 
and on this Easter day they had sacri- 
ficed all pleasures and occupations for 
this. Some had drawn off their gloves, 
showing by their bare hands laden with 
rings that they were ready in person 
to work in this charitable cause. The 
tallest and most exquisite of them all, 
with glorious greenish eyes in a milk- 
white face, and a wealth of reddish 
hair, wearing in her ears diamonds 
worth ten thousand lire, gazed at all 
with a look where curiosity was blend- 
ed with amazement, even with a cer- 
tain dread. She held a little aloof from 
the rest, in a sort of proud repugnance, 
leaning on her parasol, whose golden 
handle was studied with turquoises, 
and raising once or twice to her nostrils 
her smelling salts in a flask of cut 
glass, the top a great opal surrounded 
by diamonds. 

Nor was that all. The gallery was 
full of spectators, who having nothing . 
to do on this holiday had come in their 
spring toilettes to look on, leaning on 
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the railing as on the velvet of a theatre 
stall, talking and exchanging comments 
with cries of surprise or pity. The pity 
was rather remote and artificial—the 
pity of those who are well fed, well 
clothed and in perfect health, at the 
sight of pale, ragged, starving poverty. 
The children pointed out some wretch 
more pathetic or more horrible than the 
rest with shrill little peals of laughter. 
At last all were seated, terribly con- 
fused by the well-set tables where they 
were to eat in public, waited on by 
servants from great houses and by aris- 
tocrats. There was a pause, the beg- 
gars at the table, the gentlemen stand- 
ing, some having removed their hats to 
wipe their heated brows. The ladies 
waited too, ready to serve the paupers 
with their dainty hands; two of them, 
probably near-sighted, were inspecting 
them through their lorgnettes, one of 
silver, the other tortoise-shell with a 
monogram of diamonds. During the 
minutes that the delay lasted the same 
sentiment overwhelmed all these out- 
casts—humiliation before man, before 
those whom God had created equal, but 
whom the chances of life, social fatali- 
ties, birth, poverty, error, sorrow, vice, 
had made so different; the humiliation 
of three hundred human beings having 
a heart, a conscience, a sensibility, a 
personality before the pride of riches. 
of charity, of pity, of alms given idly 
and contemptuously. 

But the first course had come—maca- 
roni, cooked in a brownish gravy with 
chicken and cheese, baked in a crust. 
The waiters served them silently, 
watched over by four gentlemen. Then 
the three or four ladies, who had with- 
drawn their gloves, their rings spark- 
ling, began also to serve them, either 
from a real or affected pity—perhaps 
half real, half affected. They went 
from one to the other, unfolding a nap- 
kin for one, offering another bread, and 
pouring out wine. And the paupers 
bowed their heads, more and more em- 
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barrassed, and ill at ease; understand- 
ing perfectly that the condescension of 
these ladies and gentlemen was only a 
passing sentiment and the public ban- 
quet only a novel form of entertain- 
ment. 

As they began to eat, a new ex- 
pression crossed their faces; their hu- 
miliation and confusion were forgotten 
in the joy of satisfying their hunger. 
All ate awkwardly, and some ate but 
little, because out there at the railing 
others awaited their share. They had 
been told that after the repast they 
could carry away what was left, and 
also the plate, napkin, spoon, fork and 
knife, valued at about ten cents, and 
which they could sell for five or six 
cents. 

The beautiful lady with the green 
eyes, seeing the others at work, was 
no doubt rather ashamed of her idle- 
ness, for she began to talk to those at 
the women’s table. Gracious and 
pretty, her beautiful eyes sparkling be- 
hind her white veil, she bent over the 
poor women, but they were either em- 
barrassed or eating, for they 
scarcely answered. Nothing daunt- 
ed, though her color was a little height- 
ened, she continued her round, her soft, 
low voice showing her emotion. She 
stopped near a hard-faced woman of 
fifty. 

“Are you content with your Easter, 
my good woman?” she asked kindly. 

The beggar looked her full in the 
face, then lowering her eyes as though 
the question abashed her, answered 
curtly: 

“Yes, Eccellenza.” 

The young woman was astonished 
at the brusqueness of this proud beg- 
gar, and went to a little old woman, 
wearing a red handkerchief of the 
peasant. 

“You are not Neapolitan, are you?” 
she asked gently. 

The other raised the sad eyes of a 
wounded animal. 


busy 
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“I am from Basilicata.” 

“And what are you doing in Naples?” 

“I was—was—a servant—I came long 
ago with a family from there.” 

“And now?” 

“They put me out—long ago.” 

“Why?” 

“I was sick—I have heart disease—I 
can’t work.” 

“You still have it, 
an?” 

“Yes,” said the beggar, a faint flush 
covering her pale face. 

The lady paused, not knowing what 
else to say. Perhaps she understood 
all at once the futility of her interest; 
perhaps she understood that her pity- 
ing questions only brought back the 
sorrows of their existence. 

The second course now appeared; it 
was a stew prepared in the way dear 
to Neapolitans. And again the faces 
showed an animal delight at sight of 
the food. Most of them ate greedily, 
and the hall was filled with the fumes 
of cooking, besides the odor from all 
these untidy human beings. Still the 
gentlemen calmly directed all, and the 
ladies with their dainty gemmed fin- 
gers took the plates from the waiters 
to hasten the distribution. 

The lady of the green 
stopped near a woman who seemed 
very old—seventy years at least. On 
the worn and wrinkled face many a 
story was engraved, or perhaps one 
long story. Her back was bowed, her 
chin touching her breast; she was 
dressed in a gown that had once been 
black, the worn sleeves showing the 
skinny hands; a ragged, old white fichu 
was fastened carefully around her 
neck, and on her head she had a black 
eotton handkerchief arranged like a 
nun’s head dress, hiding her ears and 
tied under the chin. She was seated at 
the lower end of the table, where they 
and where they 
Her elbows were 


my poor wom- 


eyes had 


were less crowded 
were waited on last. 
close to her body so as not to jar her 


Sister Giovanna of the Cross. 


neighbor, and she looked neither to 
right nor left, apparently buried in 
thought. 

In her course around the table the 
lady’s cheeks had paled somewhat. The 
sight of so much poverty, filth and mis- 
fortune, had disturbed the conscience 
of this beautiful, happy woman, intoxi- 
cated with her full, rich existence. She 
perhaps regretted having come to this 
dismal banquet and was anxious to de- 
part. Still she tried bravely to over- 
come her repugnance, and bent over 
this old woman, who seemed the lone- 
liest and poorest of them all. 

“You celebrated Easter well, did you 
not?” she queried, not knowing what 
else to say. 

The woman raised her worn old face, 
and tearful brown eyes, which had still 
a certain gentle sadness; but she did 
not reply. 

“Did you enjoy your dinner?’ per- 
sisted the lady, feeling that she must 
obtain some reply. 

“Yes, Eccellenza,”’ murmured the old 
woman. 

They were silent. There was appar- 
ently nothing in common between this 
living image of grace, elegance and 
wealth, and the lamentable embodi- 
ment of senility, decadence and misery. 
Yet after an instant the lady began 
again: 

“They are going to serve meat. 
you like it?” 

“Yes, Eccellenza, I like it.” 

“My poor woman, perhaps you have 
not tasted any for a long time?” 

“A very—very—long time,” 
mered the woman. 

“Have you no family?” 

“No—no one, no one.” 

“Where are your relations?” 

“They are dead or gone—I don’t 
know.” 

“How do you live?” 

“They give me seventeen centesimi a 
day,” said the old woman, a faint blush 
mantling her withered cheeks. 


Do 


stam- 
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“Who gives it to you?” queried the 
lady, bending over her still more. 

“The Government, Eccellenza.” 

“Indeed? Why?” 

“Because—because—I was once a 
nun,” confessed the old woman in a 
quavering voice. 

“You were once a nun? Where?” 

Just then a servant laid before the 
old woman a plate with a piece of stew 
flanked by three or four potatoes; but 
she paid no attention to it, her with- 
ered yellow hands lay motionless near 
the plate, and on her cheeks a red flame 
burnt. 

“I was a nun in the convent of the 
“Entombed Alive,” she sighed. 

“Ah, the Entombed Alive—I remem- 
ber—I remember. I was a little bit of 
a girl—that was years ago, was it not?” 

“Yes, years—years—ago.” 

“How many years?” 

“Twenty maybe—I don’t remember.” 

“And they give you seventeen centesi- 
mia day. What can you do with sev- 
enteen centesimi? You are obliged to 
ask alms.” 

“No, I never ask alms,” replied the 
old woman quickly. 

“Why?” 

“I should be ashamed.” 
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“But, then some one must help you?” 

“No, Eccellenza, no one. They think 
I draw a pension and don’t need help.” 

“Ah, my poor woman, and you were 
no doubt a lady?” 

The old woman shrugged her shoul- 
ders as though there was a question of 
something lost in time immemorial. 

“Yes—yes—I was a lady.” 

“What is your name?’ 

“My name is Louisa Bevilacqua.” 

There was again a pause, then: 

“Eat your meat.” 

With her trembling old hands she 
cut up her meat awkwardly, the young 
woman looking at her with that in- 
tense interest which is inspired by 
some extraordinary or awful case. Af- 
ter a while she asked: 

“Tell me what name you bore in the 
convent?” 

The old woman remained pensive. 

“Did you not have a name? A name 
in religion?” 

She was still silent. 

“Perhaps you have forgotten, it was 
so long ago.” 

“No—I remember—I was called Sister 
Giovanna of the Cross.” 

Two great tears rolled down her 
cheeks and she ceased eating. 





THE LYRICAL POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. 


Any one who wished to defend the 
thesis that our own generation, how- 
ever it may fall below its predecessors 
in outstanding poetical genius, is mark- 
edly their superior in poetical taste, 
might find matter for his argument in 
the recent rise into fame of the lyrical 
verse of Marvell. It may be interesting 
to trace the progress of this growth of 
appreciation. 

In 1681, three years after Marvell's 


death, a well printed folio was brought 
out by his widow containing all his 
poetry that existed in manuscript, ex- 
cept the political pieces, which, as the 
Stuarts were still upon the throne, 
could not be published with safety. Of 
this book no second edition was called 
for. In 1726 a literary hack, one Thomas 
Cooke, who translated Hesiod, and for 
attacking Pope was rewarded with im- 
mortality: 
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From these the world will judge of 
men and books, 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and 
Cookes, 


issued an edition of Marvell’s poems in- 
cluding the political satires, and rests 
Marvell's fame almost exclusively on 
political grounds. “My design,” he 
says, “in this is to draw a pattern for all 
free-born Englishmen, in the life of a 
worthy Patriot, every Action 
has truely merited to him, with 
Avistides, thesurnameoftheJust.”. How 
little capable Cooke was of appreciating 
any of the distinctive qualities of Mar- 
vell’s verse may be judged from the 
poems he singles out for special praise. 
“If we have any which may be properly 
said to come finished from his Hands, 
they are these, ‘On Milton’s Paradise 
Lost,’ ‘On Blood’s Stealing the Crown’ 
and ‘A Dialogue between two Horses.’ ” 

Just fifty years after Cooke’s pretty 
little edition, there appeared another in 
three great quarto volumes by an edi- 
tor as little competent to appreciate 
Marvell's peculiar charm as his prede- 
cessor; though he, like Cooke, was a 
poet in his way. This was Edward 
Thompson, a captain in the Royal 
Navy, who was interested in the fame 
of Marvell, from being himself a na- 
tive of Hull, and also on the political 
side, from his friendship with Wilkes. 
Thompson puts on his title-page some 
lines from his namesake of “The Sea- 


whose 


sons,” “Hail, Independence, Hail,” ete.; 
and dedicates his volumes to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Hull as the “Friends 
of Liberty and England;” professing 
that his labor was undertaken to show 
his esteem for “a person who had been 
a general friend to mankind, a public 
one to his country, and a partial and 
strenuous one to the town of Hull.” 
Thompson's gifts as a critic may be 
estimated from his assigning to Mar- 

1This diary does not seem to have been 


known to Prof. Laughton, who wrote the life 
of Thompson in the “ Dictionary of National 
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vell not only Addison’s hymn, “The 
Spacious Firmament on High,” which 
at least is in Marvell’s metre, if not in 
his manner, but also Mallet’s “William 
and Margaret,” a poem that could not 
have been written before Allan Ram- 
say’s publications had revived interest 
in the old Scots ballads. Thompson 
lad found these poems with others in a 
Inanuscript book, some part of which 


he declared to be in Marvell’s hand- 


writing; and of this fact he would 
have been a very competent judge 
from his familiarity with the many 


letters of Marvell written to his 
constituents at Hull, which he printed 
in his edition. From this invaluable 
autograph he set up his text. “After- 
wards, as rare things will, it vanished.” 
But it restored to the world the poem 
by which Marvell is generally known, 
“An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell's Re- 
turn from Ireland.” I must not speak 
here about Captain Thompson, but I 
may perhaps be allowed to say I have 
come to regard his volumes with much 
more interest reading in the 
“Cornhill Magazine” for May, 1868, 
some extracts from a manuscript jour- 
nal of his kept in the year 1783-5.1. The 
only entry there precisely bearing on 
our subject is the following, under date 
1784, “A nephew of Emma’s [his mis- 
tress] was named by me Andrew Mar- 
reason, the 


’ 


since 


vell; when he comes to 
hame may inspire him to be virtuous.’ 
This would show, if more evidence 
were needed, that it was mainly on the 
political side that Marvell interested 
the Captain. His poetical effu- 
sions were chiefly squibs and epigrams, 
and what he well called “Meretricious 
Miscellanies.” The list of subscribers 
to Thompson's volumes tells the same 
tale. It the Duke of G——, 
the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of 


Shelburne and other Whig peers, the 


own 


includes 


Biography,” for he speaks of him as unmar- 
ried, whereas the Diary makes it clear he had 
a wife who was mad. 
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Lord Mayor of London (Sawbridge), 
and a dozen Members of Parliament, 
among them Burke, and such stalwarts 
as Wilkes and Oliver. It includes, 
more remarkably, the notorious Rigby, 
who was said by the wits to have be- 
queathed by his will “near half a mil- 
lion of public money.” Learning is rep- 
resented by that stout republican, 
Thomas Hollis, and by Daines Barring- 
ton the antiquary and naturalist, and 
correspondent of White of Selborne, 
who, according to Charles Lamb, was 
so much the friend of gardens that he 
paid the gardener at the Temple 
twenty shillings to poison the spar- 
rows. But literature has only a few 
names. There is the Rev. Prebendary 
Mason, his friend the eccentric Dr. 
tlynn, who once wrote a prize poem, 
Mrs. Macaulay and Mr. William Woty. 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., is conspicuous 
by absence. The theatre (for Captain 
Thompson was himself something of a 
playwright) contributes David Garrick, 
Esq., Samuel Foote, Esq. and Mr. Col- 
man; and among other personal friends 
or the editor is the notorious John 
Stevenson Hall, better known as Hall 
Stevenson. This worthy and the Duke 
of Cumberland (Henry Augustus), who 
heads the list, may have been attracted 
by the indelicacy of the satires, hardly 
by anything else. 

Eleven years after Thompson's edi- 
tion of Marvell, appeared that very 
interesting book, ominous of the dawn 
of a new era, “Select Beauties of An- 
cient English Poetry,” by Henry Head- 
ley, A.B., an enthusiastic young clergy- 
man with genuine taste for the seven- 
teenth century poets. He revived the 
memory of Drayton and Daniel, whom 
he praises with discrimination, quoting 
from the former the now famous son- 
net, “Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part;” and he has a good word 
to say for Drummond, Browne, Carew 
and Crashaw; but Marvell is not men- 
tioned. Four years later, however, 


Marvell makes his appearance in 
George Ellis’s “Specimens of the Early 
English Poets,” where he is spoken of 
as “an accomplished man who, though 
principally distinguished by his inflex- 
ible patriotism, was generally and just- 
ly admired for his learning, his acute- 
ness in controversial writing, his wit, 
and his poetical talents.” Ellis repre- 
sents him by extracts from “Daphnis 
and Chloe,” and “Young Love,” which 
is much as if the author of the “An- 
cient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan” 
should be represented by the song “If 
1 had but two little wings.” I do not 
recall any reference to Marvell in Cole- 
ridge; and Wordsworth quotes him 
only as a patriot: 


The later Sidney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called 
Milton friend. 


It was Charles Lamb who made the 
discovery of Marvell’s merit as a lyri- 
cal poet. In his essay upon the “Old 
Benchers of the Inner Temple,” print- 
ed in the “London Magazine” for Sep- 
tember, 1821, he quotes, apropos of the 
Temple sun-dial, four stanzas from 
“The Garden,” and says of them that 
they “are full, as all his serious poetry 
was, of a witty delicacy.” The phrase 
has become classical, as it deserves. 
The most popular anthology of the last 
half of the century has been Mr. Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics,” and this shows, in its later edi- 
tions, a curious and interesting growth 
in appreciation of Marvell. When the 
first edition appeared, in 1861, it con- 
tained three poems of his, “The Hora- 
tian Ode,” “The Garden” and “The 
Bermudas.” In 1883 there was added 
an extract from “The Nymph complain- 
ing for the Death of her Fawn,” with a 
note saying “Perhaps no poem in this 
collection is more delicately fancied, 
more exquisitely finished:” and in 1891 
room was found for “The Picture of 
Little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers.” 
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With five poems in so small and picked 
a collection, Marvell's popular reputa- 
tion as a lyric poet may be reckoned 
to have culminated. 

Marvell was born in 1621, the son of 
a celebrated preacher who was also 
master of the Grammar School of Hull, 
where the boy was educated. He pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, took his degree, 
and then travelled in Holland, France, 
Italy and Spain. When he returned 
to England he was engaged by Lord 
Fairfax as tutor to his daughter Mary, 
and it is to the time that he spent in 
retirement in Fairfax’s house at Nun 
Appleton in Yorkshire, perhaps from 
1650 to 1653, that we owe the best of 
his lyrical works. Before this he had 
written one or two things in rhymed 
couplets, a preface to Lovelace’s “Lu- 
easta” a copy of verses on Lord Hast- 
ings’ death, full of wit, and with lines 
here and there that haunt the memory, 
like— 


Go stand between the morning and the 
flowers; 


and in 1650 was composed the “Hora- 
tian Ode;” but whether any of the lyr- 
ics in octosyllables are of an earlier 
date than these cannot be determined. 
It will be best, then, to waive all ques- 
tion of chronological precedence, and 
look at the poems in groups according 
to their subject. But a word may first 
be said about the poet’s models. He 
had two; we might call them his good 
and bad angels. They were John Mil- 
ton, whose volume of lyrics appeared 
in 1645, and John Donne, whose poems 
were not printed during his lifetime, 
but were widely circulated in manu- 
script. Donne, one of the most remark- 
able among seventeenth-century Eng- 
lishmen of genius, had one of the great- 
est poetical virtues and two of the 
greatest poetical vices. His virtue was 
passion, intensity; his vices were a too 
cavalier indifference to accent, and a 
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love of quaint and extravagant con- 
ceits. Marvell is the pupil of his in- 
tensity, and to a certain degree of his 
extravagance; but he was saved from 
his careless writing by the study of 
Milton. The best example of Marvell’s 
work in the manner of Donne is the 
lyric entitled “The Fair Singer.” The 
breathless haste of the rhythm, and the 
absence of any pause except at the end 
of the lines, are studied after that mas- 
ter; so is the ingenuity of the idea. The 
first line of the poem, “To make a final 
conquest of all me,” is Donne pure and 
simple. But even in this poem there 
is a regularity of measure which be- 
trays the influence of the other school, 
that of Ben Johnson and Milton: 


I could have fied from one but singly 


fair; 
My disentangled soul itself might 
save, 
Breaking the curled trammels of her 
hair; 
But how should I avoid to be her 
slave 
Whose subtle art invisibly can 
wreathe 


My fetters of the very air I breathe! 


Of the fantastic and forced images 
that Marvell copied from Donne it will 
suffice to offer a single example. In 
the “Dialogue between the Soul and 
the Body” he makes the body say: 


O who shall me deliver whole 

From bonds of this tyrannic soul, 

Which stretched upright impales me 
so 

That mine own precipice I go! 


The poem called “Eyes and Tears,” 
which is full of the same sort of thing, 
is, I suspect, an exercise, the inspira- 
tion of which may be traced to the ap- 
pearance of Crashaw’s poem of “The 
Weeper” in his volume of 1646. As a 
rule, Marvell’s humor saved him from 
the worst banalities of this school; as 
a rule, also, he keeps his fantastic 
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tours de force for semi-humorous pas- 
sages, and often uses these, by way of 
contrast, to heighten the outburst of 
passion that follows. Thus, in the 
poem “Upon Appleton House,” he com- 
pares Fairfax’s garden to a fort: 


See how the flowers, as at parade, 

Under their colors stand displayed; 

Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 

Of stars walks round about the pole, 

The leaves that to the stalks are curled 

Seem to their staves the ensigns furled. 

Then in some flower’s beloved hut, 

Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 

And sleeps so too; but if once stirred, 

She runs you through, nor asks the 
word. 


And then, while the reader is still smil- 
ing, he finds himself in the midst of a 
passionate apostrophe to England: 


Oh, thou, that dear and happy isle, 
The garden of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas 
Which Heaven planted us to please; 
But to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if not flaming, sword— 
What luckless apple did we taste 
To make us mortal, and thee waste? 


The influence of Milton may be 
traced in the fine sense of form gener- 
ally, and, in particular, in the use of 
the octosyllabic couplet. Occasionally 
we seem to hear an echo of Milton’s 
airy grace, as in the couplet: 


Near this a fountain’s liquid bell 
Tinkles within the concave shell. 


But this is only occasional. Marvell is 
much more rigid in his rhythms than 
Milton, and he never attained to Mil- 
ton’s simplicity. That he had read him 
with care is evident; and there are a 
few direct reminiscences in the “First 
Anniversary,” such as the phrase 
“beaked promontories,” and the lines— 


the dragon’s tail 

Swindges the volumes of its horrid 
flail, 
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und 


Unto the kingdom blest of peace and 
love. 


A more interesting reminiscence is the 
line in “The Garden’”— 


‘Waves in its plumes the various light, 


which is certainly an echo of the diffi- 
cult line in “Il Penseroso,” 


Waves at his wings in aery stream, 


though it throws no light upon its in- 
terpretation. But too much must not 
be made of these imitations. After all, 
Milton was Milton, and Marvell was 
Marvell; and what survives to charm 
us in Marvell is what he gives us of 
his own. Let me briefly summarize 
some of the elements in this charm. 
The first quality to strikeareader who 
takes up Marvell's book is his extraor- 
dinary terseness. Look, for example, 
at the poem with which the only good 
modern edition, that of Mr. G. A. Ait- 
ken, opens, “Appleton House.” The 
poet wishes to praise the house for not 
being too big, like most country-houses 
of the time, and this is how he does it: 


Within this sober frame expect 
Work of no foreign architect, 
That unto caves the quarries dreir, 
And forests did to pastures hew. 


If this were “transprosed,” it would 
have to run something as follows: “Our 
boasted Italian architects make 
houses so huge that by drawing the 
stone for them they hollow out quar- 
ries into caves, and cut down whole 
forests for timber so that they become 
pastures.” As a part of the same skill 
it is remarkable in how few strokes he 
can paint a picture. In this same 
poem, describing a copse, he says: 


Dark all without it knits; within 
It opens passable and thin, 


which gives exactly the difference of 
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impression from without and upon en- 
tering. A second notable quality in 
Marvell's verse is its sensuousness, its 
wide and deep enjoyment of the world 
of sense. “The Garden,” which every- 
body knows, may stand as the best 
example of this quality— 


Stumbling on melons as I pass 
Ensnared with fiowers, I fall on grass. 


Marvell is the laureate of grass, and of 
greenery. A third excellent quality is 
his humor, to which I have already re- 
ferred, sometimes showing itself as in- 
tellectual wit, or as irony or sarcasm. 
Still keeping to “Appleton House,” one 
may notice the ingenuity of the sug- 
gestion of Fairfax’s generosity— 


A stately frontispiece of poor 
Adorns without the open door, 


or the deprecation of over-large houses: 


What need of all this marble crust 

To impark thy wanton mole of dust; 

That thinks by breadth the world to 
unite, 

Tho’ the first builders failed in height. 


“Once or twice the humor runs to 
coarseness when it allies itself with the 
bitter Puritanism of the time, as in the 
picture of the nuns defending their 
house: 


Some to the breach against their foes 
Their wooden saints in vain oppose; 
Another bolder stands at push, 

With their old holy-water brush. 


But most characteristic of all the quali- 
ties of Marvell’s verse is what Lamb 
well spoke of as his “witty delicacy”— 
his delicate invention. The shining and 
unapproachable instances of this deli- 
cacy are “The Nymph complaining for 
the death of her Fawn” and “The pic- 
ture of little T.C.” The former of 
these pieces is often hyperbolic in 
fancy, but the hyperbole fits the pas- 
toral remoteness of the setting; the sec- 
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ond needs not even this apology. It is 
a masterpiece in a genre where master- 
pieces are rare, though attempts are 
not infrequent. Prior, Waller and Sed- 
ley have tried the theme with a cer- 
tuin success, but their pieces lack the 
romantic note. “The Picture of Little 
T.C.” has this to perfection; it has not 
a weak line in it, and moves through 
its five stanzas, each more exquisite 
than the last, to its admirably mock- 
serious close: 


Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
Reform the errors of the spring; 
Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair; 
And roses of their thorns disarm; 
But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure. 


But O, young beauty of the woods, 

Whom Nature courts with fruit and 
fiowers, 

Gather the flowers, but spare the buds; 

Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 

To kill her infants in their prime, 

Do quickly make the example yours; 

And ere we see, 

Nip in the blossom all our hopes and 

thee. 


One other quality of Marvell’s lyrical 
writing remains to be noticed, which is 
somewhat difficult to fix with a name, 
unless we call it gusto. We imagine 
him smiling to himself as he writes, 
smiling at his own fancies, or his own 
sensuousness, or happy turns. He 
wrote, we are sure, for his own pleas- 
ure quite as much as for ours. I re- 
member the remark being made to me 
that “The Bermudas,” for a religious 
poem, went pretty far in the way of 
self-indulgence. And so it does. Last- 
ly, it cannot fail to be noted that Mar- 
vell was an artist, with an artist’s love 
of making experiments. Perhaps he 
never attained perfect facility, but he 
is never amateurish. 

Among the various groups into which 
his lyrical poetry divides itself, the 
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least satisfactory is that whose theme 
is love. Marvell's love-poetry has, with 
the exception of one piece, as little pas- 
sion as Cowley’s, while it is as full of 


conceits. “The Unfortunate Lover” is 
probably the worst love-poem ever 
written by a man of genius. “The 


Definition of Love” is merely a study 
after Donne’s “Valediction.” Cleverer 
and more original, and somewhat more 
successful, is “The Gallery.” The two 
opposite sides of one long picture-gal- 
lery into which the chambers of his 
heart have been thrown by breaking 
down partitions are supposed to be cov- 
ered with portraits of his lady. On the 
one side she is drawn in such charac- 
ters as Aurora and Venus; on the other 
as an enchanter and a murderess. 
Marvell was the friend of Milton, and 
one conjectures that, like his respected 
friend, he also may have had theories 
as to the true relation of these sexes 
which interfered with the spontaneous 
expression of feeling. There is, never- 
theless, one poem in which passion is 
allowed to take its most natural path, 
although even in it one feels that the 
poet is expressing the passion of the 
human race rather than his own in- 
dividual feeling; and the passion being, 
as often in Marvell, masked and height- 
ened by his wit, the effect is singularly 
striking; indeed, as a love-poem “To 
his Coy Mistress” is unique. It could 
never be the most popular of Marvell's 
poems, but for sheer power I should be 
disposed to rank it higher than any- 
thing he ever wrote. He begins with 
hyperbolical protestations to his mis- 
tress.of the slow and solemn state with 
which their wooing should be conduct- 
ed, if only time and space were their 
servants and not their masters. 


Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down and think which 
way 

To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
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Should’st rubies find: I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

Each beauty also of face and feature 
should have its special and age-long 
praise— 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 


But none I think do there embrace. 
\ 


A second division of Marvell's lyrie 
poetry has for its subject religion. The 
most curious of the religious poems are 
the pastorals “Clorinda and Damon,” 
and “Thyrsis and Dorinda.” Despite 
their obvious artificiality 1 must con- 
fess that these poems give me pleasure, 
perhaps because religious poetry is apt 
to be shapeless, and these, in point of 
form, are admirable. It is matter 
for regret that in the first of the two 
Marvell should have made the nymph 
sensual and the swain pious; but the 
friend of Milton, as I have already sug- 
gested, probably shared his low views 
of the female sex. And then the conver- 
sion of the lady is sudden and leaves 
something to desire in its motive. In 
“Thyrsis and Dorinda” the two young 
things talk together so sweetly of Ely- 
sium that they drink opium in order to 
lose no time in getting there. More 
genuine in feeling, and more religious 
in the ordinary sense of the word, are 
two dialogues; one between the “Re- 
solved Soul and Created Pleasure,” the 
other between “Soul and Body.” The 
form of the first is noteworthy. The 
octosyllabic stanzas are alternately un- 
shortened and shortened, the Soul 
speaking in serious iambics and Pleas- 
ure in dancing trochees; and the allure- 
ments of sense rise in a well-conceived 
scale from mere softness through art 
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up to the pleasures of knowledge. The 
dialogue between Soul and Body is a 
brilliant duel, each party accusing the 
other of his proper woes; and except 
for the one terrible line I quoted above, 
the poem is an excellent piece of writ- 
ing. But religious passion sounds a 
higher and less artificial strain in a 
pair of odes, the one “On a Drop of 
Dew,” in which the soul is compared 
to the dewdrop upon a leaf, which re- 
flects heaven and is reluctant to 
coalesce with its environment; the oth- 
er called “The Coronet,” an apology 
for religious poetry on the ground that 
because it admits art it leaves room 
for the artist’s pride. “The Coronet” 
is interesting as a study in Herbert’s 
Inanner, and contains one line of ex- 
quisite modesty: 


Through every garden, every mead, 
I gather flowers (my fruits are only 
flowers). 


But the ode “On a Drop of Dew” is 
‘by far the finer. The ideas are evolved 
after the manner of Donne, but the 
rhythm is slower and more contempla- 
tive: 


See how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the morn 
Into the blowing roses, 
(Yet careless of its mansion new 
For the clear region where’twas born,) 
Round in itself incloses; 
And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element; 
How it the purple flower does slight, 
Searce touching where it lies; 
But, gazing back upon the skies, 
‘Shines with a mournful light 
(Like its own tear), 
Because so long divided from the 
sphere. 
Restless it rolls and unsecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure, 
Till the warm sun pity its pain 
And to the skies exhale it back again. 
So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
(Could it within the human flower be 


seen) 
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Remembering still its former height 
Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms 
green, 
And recollecting its own light 
Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, 
express 
The greater heaven in an heaven 
less. 
In how eoy a figure wound 
Every way it turns away, 
So the world excluding round 
Yet receiving in the day. 


A third and final division of Marvell’s 
lyrics would comprise his poems upon 
nature; and here we have Marvell at 
his best, because here he lets his pas- 
sion inspire him. Except in Shake- 
speare, who includes “all thoughts, all 
passions, all desires’’ we have but little 
passion for nature between Chaucer 
and Marvell; but in Marvell the love 
for natural beauty is not short of pas- 
sion. Of course his love is not for wild 
nature—a feeling which only dates 
‘from Gray and Wordsworth—but for 
the ordinary country scenes: 


Fragrant gardens, shady woods, 
Deep meadows and fransparent floods; 


and for these he brings the éye of a 
genuine lover and, what is more, of a 
patient observer. The lines upon “Ap- 
pleton House” are full of observation. 
He speaks of the “shining eye” of the 
“hatching throstle,” and has a fine 
imaginative description of the wood- 
pecker: 


He walks still upright from the root 

Measuring the timber with his foot, 

And all the way to keep it clean, 

Doth from the bark the wood-moths 
glean; 


He with his beak examines well 


Which fit to stand and which to fell; 
The good he numbers up and hacks 
As if he marked them with the axe; 
But where he, tinkling with his beak, 
Does find the hollow oak to speak, 
That for his building he designs 
And through the tainted sides he 
mines. 
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In his poem called “The Garden” 
Marvell has sung a palinode that for 
richness of phrasing in its sheer sen- 
suous love of garden delights is per- 
haps unmatchable. At the same time 
the most devout lover of gardens must 
agree with Marvell that even in a gar- 
den the pleasures of the mind are 
greater than those of the sense. The 
poet’s thought, as he lies in the shade, 
can create a garden for himself far 
more splendid and also imperishable; 
as indeed, in this poem, it has done: 
pleasure 


Meanwhile the mind from 


less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance 
find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There like a bird it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver 
wings, 
And, till prepared for further flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Next to “The Garden” as a descrip- 
tive poem must rank the “Bermudas.” 
Marvell’s “Bermudas” are not “still 
vexed” like Shakespeare’s but an 
earthly Paradise. His interest in these 
islands arose from meeting at Eton, 
while he was there as tutor to a ward 
of Cromwell’s, a certain John Oxen- 
bridge, who had been one of the exiles 
thither for conscience sake. The poem 
is built upon the same plan as “The 
Garden;” first, the sensuous delights 
are described as no one but Marvell 
could describe them: 


He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranate close 
Jewels more rich than Ormuz shows; 
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He makes the figs our mouths to meet 

And throws the melons at our feet 

But apples [i.e., pine-apples] plants of 
such a price 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 


And then he passes on, though in this 
ease it must be allowed with much less 
effect, to the spiritual advantages of 
the place. We may note in passing 
that Mr. Palgrave in his “Golden 
Treasury” has taken the extraordinary 
liberty of altering the arrangement of 
some of the early lines, perhaps 
through not understanding their con- 
struction as they stand. In the folio 
and all the early editions the lines run 
as follows: 


What should we do but sing His praise 

That led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isJe so long unknown 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where He the huge _ sea-monsters 
wracks 

That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands ws on a grassy stage 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ 
rage. 


Mr. Palgrave prints lines 5 and 6 be- 
fore lines 3 and 4, thereby breaking up 
the arrangement of the lines into quat- 
rains, apparently not seeing that 
“where” is equivalent to “whereas,” 
and that the safety of the exiles is con- 
trasted with the wrecking of the sea- 
monsters. But to have _ introduced 
Marvell’s verse to so wide a public 
should atone to the poet’s manes for 
such an injury; especially as_ the 
“Puck” which sits ever upon the pen 
of commentators has already avenged 
it by making Mr. Palgrave append to 
the poem the following note: “Emi- 
grants supposed to be driven towards 
America by the government of Charles 
I.” There is no hint in the poem that 
the “small boat” was bringing the emi- 
grants across the Atlantic, or that they 
were describing the newly-discovered 
islands by the gift of prophecy. 
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Of the patriotic which in 
its own way is full of interest, it is im- 
possible to speak in this paper; except 
of the one poem which can claim to be 
a lyric, the “Horatian ode upon Crom- 
well’s return from Ireland.” As was 
said above, this ode was first published 
in Captain Thompson’s edition, and so 
must take its stand as Marvell’s only 
by the weight of internal evidence. But 
that evidence is conspicuous in every 
line. The poem runs on in a somewhat 
meandering and self-indulgent course, 
like all Marvell’s longer poems. But 
many details are recognizably in Mar- 
vell’s vein. The stroke of cleverness 
about King Charles’s head being as 
lucky as that which was found when 
they were digging the foundations of 
Rome, and the fun he pokes at the 
Scotch and Irish are certainly Marvell. 
So is the view taken that Cromwell 
made a great sacrifice in renouncing a 
private life, which we get also in Mar- 
vell’s prose; so is the touch about 
Cromwell’s garden: 


verse, 


where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot.) 
So also is the remarkable detachment 
from political prejudice, of which the 
verses prefixed to the cavalier poet 
Lovelace’s “Lucasta,” about the same 
date, afford another instance, a detach- 
ment that would have been impossible 
for the author of “Lycidas.” Even 
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now, in an age which boasts of its tol- 
erant spirit, it gives one a shock to re- 
member that the stanzas about 
Charles, which present the very image 
of the cavalier saint and martyr, come 
in a poem to the honor and glory of the 
man to whom he owed his death: 


He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bowed his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 


These two stanzas are now the only 
part of the ode that is remembered, 
and with justice; for the rest of the 
poem, although in form and spirit it 
is Horatian, yet it has little of the 
curiosa felicitas of Horace’s diction to 
make it memorable. But in these two 
stanzas the diction has attained to the 
happiness of consummated simplicity. 
They recall the two stanzas at the close 
of the fifth ode in the third book in 
which Horace draws a picture of the 
martyred Regulus: 


Atque sciebat, quzsibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 

Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedzmonium Tarentum. 


H. 0. Beeching. 
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Nearer and still nearer drew the 
sound of the dirge as it rose and fell 
fitfully on the quiet morning air; the 
people were carrying their dead chief 
to his last resting-place, and the old 





piper of the race was playing as he 
never played before, and would never 
play again, the “Lament for the Dead.” 

The road, starting from the sea, 
wound its tortuous, narrow way into 
the hills—a gray streak twisting bro- 
kenly through the glen. Here and there 
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it lost itself in patches of grass and 
moss, from which it emerged in wheel- 
eaten ruts and hollows, decaying traces 
of the forgotten wayfarers of a by-gone 
day. Rank heather, stretching from its 
bed in the moorland, closed in upon it 
on both sides, and the peat-mosses, 
long since disused, gaped around it like 
empty graves. It was a still, desolate 
road, and ghostly as became its pur- 
pose, for it was the pathway by which 
men were borne to their home among 
the hills. 

There was a time—but the old people 
became weary in trying to remember 
exactly when—that it was in use for 
the service of the living as well. But 
that was only a memory—the memory 
of a time when people dwelt in the 
glens, and the gaping mosses dispensed 
fuel to cheerful hearth fires. Merely a 
memory; and even how, as the proces- 
sion moved its slow length across the 
deserted country-side, some beautiful 
hinds came into half view on the sky- 
line, and gazed long and wonderingly 
down, wishful to know what evil the 
fitful wail and long black line of slow- 
moving men could mean. For the 
mossland solitude was all their own, 
and a people bitterly sorrowful had 
been moved into other lands, so that 
the peace of the red deer in that land 
of loneliness might the less be dis- 
turbed. A desolate and a ghostly road 
truly, and not so long ago had shroud- 
ed figures been told of by belated trav- 
ellers who chanced to pass as night was 
falling through the glen; shrouded fig- 
ures and the sound of phantom pipes— 
a sound at all times of evil import to 
the dead man’s race; and the day had 
how come when the shadowy portents 
were fulfilled; the island grave was 
ready for its new tenant, and the old 
piper of an old race was playing his 
dead chief home. 


II. 


From no lofty mansion had the one- 
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time owner of the hills and glens, who 
was passing in such lowly state to his 
rest, been carried in the early morn- 
ing. A dwelling, in extent little more 
than a cottage, at one time barely a 
fitting keeper’s lodge for the once pow- 
erful heads of a proud family, served 
instead of the old castle. It lay down 
in a hollow, and the thick wood of 
birch and hazel on the adjoining hill- 
side effectually hid from view the gray. 
weather-beaten turrets of the home of 
his fathers. Chief and overlord indeed 
had he been to the dwellers in the glen, 
and to all who bore his name, but chief 
and overlord in name only. Years be- 
fore, hill by hill, strath by strath, and 
river by river had slipped for ever 
from his grasp, and the money equiva- 
lent went to pay off some old debt. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten, 
that which took place long ago in the 
darkened library, when, pale from the 
shock of a first revelation, the young 
heir learned that the shadow of an old 
obligation hung over the memory of 
his dead father’s good name. 

“All debts—of—of honor have—been 
discharged,” the old family lawyer 
muttered deprecatingly, as he stood in 
affright by his young chief’s side, and 
heard the quivering command for an 
immediate sale. 

“Debts of honor!” he had cried, in the 
bitter humor of his honor. “All debts 
are debts of honor, and this one will be 
discharged, even if the old place has 
to go.” 

“And it had to go,” he was wont to 
conclude pathetically, when in later 
years, sadly proud of his feat, he told 
the story—“every stick and stone of it, 
except Eilan Ianan.” JBilan lanan was 
the island burial-place of his race. 

In the days of his youth he had 
served his king, and a small pension, 
and some kingly honor for soldiering 
well done, rewarded the close of his 
career. It was that desolate home 
hunger that caused him, on the dismal 
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settling-day when the title-deeds of his 
family were formally handed over to 
the new proprietor, to reserve to him- 
self a life lease of the little house lying 
in the shadow and almost nestling 
against the walls of the home of his 
fathers. 

“When the day will come that the 
banner shall wave from the House of 
Turrets, when it should meet the winds 
at the cottage door, then shall the end 
of thy race draw near.” Prophetic was 
the utterance of the aged seer spoken 
long ago, and the words passed with a 
laugh of believing disbelief from father 
to son, groped their dim way through 
the darkness of centuries, until now 
they stood out in ghostly clearness and 
full of meaning. His line would end 
with his life, and then the little lease, 
the final bond between him and his 
land, would return to the granter of it, 
the last noiseless ripple to mark for a 
brief moment of time the spot where a 
stately ship had gone down. 

The fashion of an old-world courtesy 
made him diffident of intruding himself 
upon the presence of the new owner of 
the land; not for worlds would he have 
people know that his heart was full of 
the old place, and not for worlds would 
he have the new proprietor think that 
it was in his thoughts at all. On occa- 
sions more than one he had been met 
wandering uneasily by the gateways of 
the park, gazing surreptitiously at the 
enclosed trees, waving their out- 
stretched branches with noisy murmur, 
as if garrulously welcoming him back; 
and he had been seen to stoop down 
and replace a stone which had fallen 
from its place in the gray stone wall, 
and then move away hurriedly as if 
he had done an evil thing and some- 
thing in which there was shame. 

The people knew him and him only 
by the name of the land—that title 
dearest of all to the northern ear. He 


was a just man, and punctilious at all 
times 


concerning the feelings and 
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rights of others, yet he could not bring 
himself to abrogate entirely his claim 
to his own territorial designation; and 
at some meeting of his class one day, 
when, in the noise and bustle that char- 
acterize a gathering of men, he heard 
the old land name called, he turned 
round instinctively in response, and 
learned that he had made a mistake, 
that it was the new proprietor that was 
meant, a kindly Englishman, who 
turned away with a rare courtesy from 
the pained confusion of the old chief. 
It was his last “adsum” in public in 
answer to the old name; and men noted 
his apathy to all things from that time, 
and spoke of him as failing. 


Ill. 


In the days when the land belonged 
to his father, and he was his father’s 
heir, it was the falling night that drove 
him home to the House of Turrets—so 
the people had it in their expressive 
Gaelic speech—from the river, moor, or 
corry. The river was a grand one, a 
stream of deep linns whereinto the 
water fell with a dull roar, a sound 
which causes the angler to quicken his 
pace when it distantly falls upon his 
ears for the first time as he makes his 
way to fish on unknown waters. Who 
of mortals has not felt the tingling of 
the blood calling in answer to that glo. 
rious tumult, while the river itself is 
yet unseen! The still roar of the flood 
in the glen, with its suggestion of sil- 
very salmon kings rolling about in dark 
volumes of deep waters; a fateful 
sound to the angler, and a noble pre- 
lude to the battle royal which will en- 
sue ere the coming of night. 

The river passed behind his cottage, 
hidden by the little hill with its dense 
covering of birch and hazel, but the 
dull satisfying roar was ever in his 
ears. A time came, however, when he 
seemed to hear the sound differently; 
not at once, but gradually did the con- 
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sciousness come to him that there was 
a change, some suggestion of hardness, 
a thin scrappiness, almost as if some. 
thing had given way. 

Up the glen, where two hills clasped 
between them the mountain loch in 
which the river had its birth, workmen 
had been busy for weeks before he was 
aware of it; their mission was to dam 
the flow, and add an increase to the 
natural dimensions of the lake; and as 
a set-off to the artificers of science, a 
salmon ladder was being built for the 
fish, and the grand old river was being 
spoiled for all time, with much labor, 
and at great cost. Hence the cry of 
pain from the waters, and it found an 
echo in the heart of their old owner. 
Again and again did he visit the scene 
of destructive operations, incredulous 
and in grief; and it goes far to indicate 
his deep sense of the injury being done, 
that he made an almost impassioned 
appeal to the new proprietor, pointing 
out in nervous language how that the 
new scheme would destroy for all time 
the grand natural advantages of the 
river. But the courteous reply spoke 
of the opinion of experts in technica) 
terms and with scientific precision, and 
the old chief dashed the letter to the 
ground and strode away up the glen, 
to view with grief and sorrowful dis- 
may the coming destruction which he 
was powerless to avert. 

“Will no one interfere?” he cried to 
a neighboring proprietor, who was 
standing by, thinking his thoughts to 
himself, and critically examining the 
operations the while. “Can you not tell 
him how damnable is the ruin, for the 
sake—the sake—” but the neighbor, 
with a shoulder-shrugging movement, 
raised his eyebrows, and having his 
hands at his back, moved away from 
the trembling vehemence, which was 
all too indicative of possible tears. For 


the chief was an old man, and he was 
at that moment very sorrowful. So 
the river was spoiled, and the thin, 
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scrappy sound is there until this day, 
and only very old men can now tell of 
the salmon that used to be. 

The window of his little library—it 
was a rare combination of gun-room, 
smoking-room, old curiosity shop, and 
library—looked out upon the valley, at 
the farther end of which the river 
rolled and tumbled its way to the sea; 
and from that window one autumn 
night he looked out upon the nearer 
hills proclaiming their fiery allegiance 
to the new heir of the new line who 
was come of age. Far up into the clear 
night sky shot the bonfire flame, and 
he sat very still in the dim darkness 
of the little room, keeping watch until 
the last live ash served to send a glim- 
mer of light to the valley below. The 
shouts of the revellers, clamorous in- 
spirations of a rejoicing people, fell 
upon his ears unheeded; his whole be- 
ing was centred on the unsteady 
tongues of flame away on the hill-tops, 
singing in silence the death-song of his 
race. Never before had the land which 
bore his name, the land of his fathers, 
seemed so dear to him, and never be- 
fore had his old soldier-servant dared 
to intrude by speech his sympathy on 
his master’s ear; but the occasion was 
too bitter, the reality too vividly and 
dramatically brought before him, and 
he was led away, stumbling heavily 
through the unlit room, and striving to 
stifle as best he could the pent-up sobs 
of an old sorrow at last broken from 
all control. As two little children did 
those two old men move from thescene, 
the last of the old family, and the last 
of the old people. “Bilan Ianan—PFilan 
Ianan—home, home,”’—and as the even- 
ing sun was setting on the following 
autumn day, the people rejoicing in the 
valley below, sleepily mirthful because 
of their exertions overnight, stopped ab- 
ruptly when they heard the news: and 
a hand was placed hurriedly upon the 
mouth of the singer of thesongin honor 
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of the new heir of the new line, and the 
words of the half verse died away in 
his throat. For the lease of the house 
on the hill was run out, and in all the 
bleak majesty of death the last heir of 
the old line was lying. At last would 
he have of the land, his own loved land, 
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even as much as his forefathers had, 
and all debts, debts of any kind, and 
debts of honor, nobly discharged. 

And so the old piper of an old race, 
moving sadly, played his dead chief 
home. 

A. B. Fletcher. 





EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMAL MINDS. 


A French society has created at 
Longchamps a kind of school of ex- 
periment on the mental powers of dif- 
ferent kinds of animal. According to 
a correspondent of the “Daily Mail,” 
the tests of their reasoning powers are 
to be witnessed by as many subscribers 
as possible, probably to avoid anything 
like unduly personal bias in judging 
the results. But the idea is rather 
comical. There is to be a circus or 
arena, into which the animal to whom 
the mental conundrums are to be set 
will be introduced. Around it are seats 
for four hundred members, who will 
watch with French but 
scientific self-restraint, the puzzled fox 
contriving shifts to drink out of a deep 
vessel, and the thoughtful efforts of 
the crane to eat soup from a shallow 
one. That at least is the form which 
the first experiments took. A lion was 
given some meat shut up in a box with 
a lid to it, and the spectators watched 
to see whether the lion would open the 
lid or crack the box. He did the for- 
mer, much to the gratification of the 
company. Had they read of the in- 
genious way in which an East African 
lion extracts passengers from sleep- 
ing-cars, like winkles from their shells, 
they would perhaps have been less sur- 
prised. The Longchamps lion was 
unanimously voted to have acted “rea- 
sonably,” and some monkeys, to which 
a rather more complicated task was 


enthusiasm, 


set, also came out of the examination 


with flying colors. If the right class 


of French inquirer takes up this sub- 
ject, and has the assistance of a so- 
ciety, a stock of creatures to use in ex- 
periments, and convenient places to 
make them in, much may be hoped 
from such an inquiry into the reason- 
ing powers of animals. France has al- 
ways possessed a few minds excep- 
tionally gifted in true discernment of 
animal minds, even though they dif- 
fered as much in their way of account- 
ing for the origin of such intelligence 
as did M. de Buffon and M. Georges 
Leroy. They are also very successful 
in rearing and acclimatizing foreign an- 
imals, of which there is quite a large 
“salted” stock in France at present, 
born and bred in the country. M. Pays 
Mellier has perhaps the best of all Con- 
tinental Paradises in his park at La 
Pataudiére, in which all kinds of rumi- 
nants run at liberty, and his keepers 
are followed by a tame wombat, which 
trots round after them when visiting 
the pheasants like a good-tempered 
dog. 

If animals can be borrowed from 
these collections, in which they have 
grown up with little fear of man, and 
are not disinclined to feed 
through their ordinary daily life before 
strangers, it would be possible to col- 
lect a body of positive evidence, first, 
of inductive reasoning in animals, and 
secondly, by 
the same tests to different species, of 
the comparative intelligence of differ- 
If the latter series of tests 


and go 


applying where possible 


ent species. 
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could be carried out at all successfully 
the results might well prove surprising. 
There is little doubt, for instance, that 
the goat, some species of deer, and the 
common seal would be found to be 
endowed with considerably more brain 
power than is generally attributed to 
them. Female deer, when brought up 
by hand, often show quite astonishing 
intelligence, as do the males until they 
become vicious, which they always do. 
The stag which used to climb the bar- 
rack stairs, go out on to the outside 
gallery, and knock at the doors of the 
married quarters, which were the only 
place where milk, of which he was par- 
ticularly fond, was delivered in the 
morning, is only one instance in many 
of their cleverness. 

The society will first have to draw 
up or settle on a series of examination 
papers or tests for the involuntary sub- 
jects. The position is rather an odd 
one, for they will not be trying to teach 
the animals anything, but only to find 
out what the animals know, how far 
they have the power of reasoning, and 
what is the process or means by which 
they overcome a difficulty. “Elementary 
questions” might begin in this way:— 
(1) Choice, and the solving of difficul- 
ties caused by the possibility of choos- 
ing more than one course of action to 
obtain the same end; (2) mechanical 
difficulties, and animal means of over- 
coming them; (8) questions of number, 
and animal degrees of sensitiveness to 
numbers. Such experiments are nat- 
urally difficult. The society will feel 
in the same dilemma as the War Office 
in gauging the real brains and effi- 
ciency of officers, which could only be 
done by watching their behavior in ac- 
tual emergencies. But it is not neces- 
sary to employ and observe only, large 
animals. Brains do not in the least de- 
pend on size, and there is plenty of op- 
portunity of obtaining interesting re- 
sults from experiments with the small- 


er races. -In the tests of reason used 
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in choice—perhaps they had better be 
called dilemmas—the rat, the dog, the 
raven and the otter might usefully be 
allowed to compete. Some experiments 
easily tried are the following:—Give a 
tame black-and-white rat a _ large 
cherry. This he will seize with his 
paws and then take in his mouth and 
hold on to it like a bulldog. Then 
quickly offer him another. Being an 
Egyptian rat, and in the experience of 
his species never having forgotten the 
famine in Joseph’s time, he is always 
afraid of another, and so is painfully 
anxious to secure both cherries at once, 
and carry them off to hide in his bed. 
As he has only room in his mouth for 
one cherry, the problem is to see how 
he manages it. The answer should, of 
course, not be published here. The dog 
has the same problem presented to him 
when out shooting occasionally, when 
a small retriever has two running birds 
to pick up, and cannot bring both. The 
foolish, idiotic dogs (the majority) first 
pick one up, then drop it, pick up the 
other, bring that, and lose the first. 
Very clever dogs carry the first bird up 
to the second, rush at that, smother it 
with their paws, and holding the first in 
their mouths, wait to see what will hap- 
pen next. Dogs of a coldly calculating 
turn kill the first bird, drop it, pick up 
the live one, and take it to their mas- 
ter, and then fetch the dead one. A 
question suggested for otters and not 
yet solved is to put two otters and one 
active fish in a tank with an obstacle 
partly crossing the tank, through 
which the fish can pass and the otter 
cannot. Would one otter block the hole 
while the other chased the fish? The 
raven should be made the subject of 
experiments in number. His passion 
for hiding treasures ought to be useful- 
ly exploited in this direction. It would 
be easy enough to arrange for one to 
steal and hide teacups or some other 
object of vertu, and _ then 
whether he felt any chagrin at the ab- 


observe 
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straction of any of them. One of the 
easiest “obstacle” problems is that of 
drawing some object which the animal 
wishes for through a set of bars or 
wires. This is a common difficulty in 
the daily life of captive animals, and 
one in which it would be quite easy to 
note their respective shifts and devices. 
The cleverest mode of coping with a 
difficulty somewhat of this nature now 
exhibited by any animal in London is 
the way in which the large African 
elephant at the “Zoo” restores to his 
would-be entertainers all the biscuits, 
whole or broken, which strike the bars 
and fall alike out of his reach and 
theirs in the space between the barrier 
and his cage. He points his trunk 
straight at the biscuits and blows them 
hard along the floor to the feet of the 
persons who have thrown them. He 
clearly knows what he is doing, be- 
cause if the biscuit does not travel well 
he gives it a harder blow. 

The ideal result of some years of in- 
quiry pursued by a properly equipped 
society into the subject of animal intel- 
ligence would be to grade species in 
reference to the development of reason, 
from those mere cells in which an en- 
thusiastic experimentalist once de- 
clared he had detected evidence of 
choice (in which he afterwards honest- 
ly acknowledged that he was mistak- 
en) to the creatures which form general 
ideas and make deductions from them. 
That there are hundreds of species 
which do this, or rather in which most 
individuals do this, after making the 
general conclusions in their own life- 
time, we have no doubt whatever. It 
is evident even from their mistakes. 
Nordenskiéld found that the white 
bears generally went through a long 
performance of stalking his sailors, 
clearly on the mistaken conclusion that 
The Spectator. 
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they were seals. As the men were 
clothed partly in sealskin, it was a very 
natural mistake. But the interest 
of the story lies in the generaliza- 
tion made by the bear. The bear 
said: “There are two or three seals, 
one standing up on its flippers in 
a very unusual way. I will therefore 
stalk them unseen as long as I can, 
and when they see me pretend to be do- 
ing something else.” So the men, with 
their guns and lances, who wanted to 
shoot the bear, had the pleasure of 
seeing him carefully crawling behind 
rocks and ice hummocks, making long 
détours this way and that, and every 
now and then clambering up a rock 
and peeping cautiously over to see if 
the seals had gone. On the open snow 
the bear would saunter off in another 
direction, and then, falling flat, push 
himself along on his belly, with his 
great front paws covering his black 
muzzle, the only thing not matching 
the snow about him. Just as the bear 
thought he had got his “seal,” the lat- 
ter fired and shot him, a victim of false 
analogy. It is unfortunate that many 
of the best instances of animal action 
on reasonable premises are not likely 
te be reproduced on the stage of the 
French society’s “circus.’”’ These are 
the actions of animals either pursuing 
or pursued. Many of these exhibit a 
knowledge of facts very little known 
to the majority of mankind, such as of 
the places where scent lies or is oblit- 
erated, and of the effects of wind 
in carrying evidence of their presence 
to the pursuer. The hunted roe or hare 
will make circles, double on its own 
tracks, and take to water or fling itself 
for a considerable distance through the 
air as cleverly as if it had read up all 
the theory of scent in a book. 
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GOSSIP FROM WASHINGTON.* 


(To John G. Whittier.) 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, 1874. 


Dearly Beloved: Mr. Gillette was 
here yesterday and engaged me to lure 
you to Hartford, but I said I would not. 
I had lured you to Hamilton, and the 
result was that you were always run- 
ning in upon me at odd hours, break- 
ing up my time, consuming all the eggs 
intended for breakfast, interfering with 
my visitors, and being generally dis- 
agreeable. He put on a long face, and 
said that being the case he should not 
press the invitation, as their patience 
was not like mine, inexhaustible. Now 
if you refer to him you will find this a 
verbatim report of the conversation— 
nothing extenuate nor set down in mal- 
ice. . . . I have your last living picture 
transferred from Hamilton, and stand- 
ing before me on my mantle-piece—a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. You 
know, you know you are handsome; 
that is what spoils you and makes you 
take on airs and stay at home all the 
time, because no one else’s house is 
good enough for you. ... The Wom- 
an’s Congress has been in session here, 
and some of them called. Mrs. Burr 
of Hartford, rather horrid; Lillie Deve- 
reaux Blake, rather horrid, too, de- 
scended perpendicularly from Jonathan 
Edwards—think of _ that, Master 


*Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters. Edited 
by H. Augusta Dodge. 2vols. Copyright, 1901. 
Lee & Shepard. Price $5. 


Brooke. Miss Phoebe Cozzens, quite 
bright and handsome, and dressed like 
other folks, which is an excellent thing 
in women, has graduated at law school, 
but does not practise much, because 
she likes lecturing better, and does not 
like to come in contact with the court 
circles. John Whittier, don’t you see 
how that upsets the dish completely? 
The Boston Jews have no dealings, I 
believe, with the New York Samari- 
tans. Gen. Pope is here with his wife, 
a great little girl, fresh and handsome 
and attractive; and Mr. Rothery, the 
English fish-erman, tafl and gushing 
and full of talk and love of talk, very 
nice; and his little Scotch wife, gentle 
and bright and charming—and, O my 
dear, Washington is just full of stacks 
of people, any one of whom would 
drive Amesbury and Hamilton wild! 
There is no place like it, and nobody 
like you, only yours always, 
M. A. D. 


March 13, 1874. 

I have just returned from the funeral 
of Charles Sumner at the Senate 
Chamber. The body was lying in the 
rotunda. There was a procession or 
file three or four deep extending from 
the coffin around the outer circle to the 
door, waiting to take a farewell look. 
As we were with a Senator we were 
allowed to cross directly to the coffin 
without waiting. It was loaded with 
flowers. The face was far more natu- 
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ral than I feared to find it. We went 
immediately into the Senate Gallery, 
where I had a front seat by Mrs. Sen- 
ator Kelly of Oregon and a perfect 
view of all the proceedings. What met 
the eye was very impressive—what met 
the ear was less so. Nothing of the lat- 
ter was so forceful to me as the sub- 
dued manner in which the unanimous 
Ay! was pronounced by the Senators 
when the few motions of adjournment 
were put. The Senators and M.C.’s 
were all in badges of mourning. The 
Speaker and the escort wore broad 
white silk scarfs across the shoulder 
and breast, falling behind. When the 
President pro tem announced “ the 
House of Representatives,” all the Sen- 
ators arose. Mr. Blaine and the clerk, 
Mr. McPherson, headed the procession. 
Mr. Blaine’s look and bearing were 
very fine. He is always dignified upon 
occasion, being naturally so. He mount- 
ed to the side of the President of the 
Senate and the House filed in, then the 
Chief Justice and the Associate Judges 
of the Supreme-Court were announced 
and walked in with their floating heavy 
silk gowns, then “the President and 
the Cabinet.” The poor President 
never can have any dignity to show; 
whatever else he may be, he is a poor 
figure-head, and he shuffled in head 
down, and took his seat, and then, pre- 
ceded by the ministers and the pall- 
bearers, Charles Sumner came into the 
Senate Chamber for the last time. As 
I looked down from the gallery I could 
see the lower part of his face and his 
folded hands. The greatness was in 
the man and nothing could minish 
aught thereof, but Dr. S.’s minute fig- 
ure and voice and soul did what they 
could, I suppose, and Sumner lay there 
undisturbed and grand. When “the 


Senate of the United States consigns 
the body of Charles Sumner to the Ser- 
geant at Arms, etc.,’”’ Carpenter’s words 
were good, though his manner was not 
weighty. 


I could not help thinking 
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how Sumner’s own voice would have 
spoken like the voice of an archangel. 
Then they filed out as they had filed in, 
except the President, who slipped 
through a side door followed by the 
Cabinet. I suppose you heard that a 
great man had fallen in Israel almost 
as soon as we did. A servant came up 
and told us that Mr. Sumner had been 
sick all night and was thought to be 
dying. From time to time reports of 
his death came, but they proved to be 
false till the last one at about three P. 
M. In the forenoon he lay with his 
eyes closed, the muscles of his face 
much contracted as if he suffered, 
breathing hardly and every now and 
then clutching his breast over his 
heart. They sent for Carl Schurz quite 
early in the morning. He went over, 
stayed awhile, then came back and told 
his wife it seemed so sad to have no 
woman there, he wished she would go 
over, and she went back with him di- 
rectly. They found the parlor below 
full of black women crying, the only 
white person being Dr. Mary Walker, 
walking around in her infernal old 
trousers. Before Mrs. Schurz’s arrival 
so many gentlemen had come down 
from the Capitol that it was not 
thought best for her to enter the room 
and she went home again. Mr. Hoop- 
er and Judge Hoar were in close at- 
tendance. Crowds, many of them col- 
ored people, surrounded the house dur- 
ing the day. One of the most touching 
sights to-day was the long procession 
of colored men, shabby, but all decent, 
five deep, following immediately after 
the hearse to the station, of their own 
free will and gratitude. Do you re- 
member that almost his last words, of- 
ten repeated, were “I am so tired, I 
want rest.” Mr. Hoar said his broth- 
er, looking over his papers after death, 
found one of his earliest papers, a col- 
lege oration for aught I know, which 
said how should a man have rest or 
why should a man ask rest except in 
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the grave. Sumner was in the Senate 
only the day before he died—remaining 
long enough to be present at the pres- 
entation of the vote rescinding his cen- 
sure. Won’t Whittier be glad? I sup- 
pose it was chiefly owing to him that 
the censure was taken back. 


January 27, 1876. 

I will tell you one thing the President 
said. He had Gen. Sherman's book, 
read to the beginning of tne war, had 
to lay it aside then till he got to Long 
Branch, Meanwhile the critics got 
hold of it and belabored it. He was 
angry with Sherman, for he loves him 
better than any one in the world per- 
haps, sat down at length to read it 
with pen and paper before him, deter- 
mined to make a note of every inac- 
curacy, and have it out with Sherman. 
Result, he did not make a note! The 
narrative and statements were unex- 
ceptionable. Miss , the Rev.’s 
daughter, is to dine with us next Mon- 
day. I have only had a glimpse of her, 
and she seemed a little prunes-and- 
prisms sort of woman, Bostony to the 
death. I believe she is very learned, 
but so is our blonde, who is neither 
prunes nor prisms. 





May 8, 1876. 

Mrs. Fish has been to Mrs. Grant’s 
to help her receive Dom Pedro. He 
had requested the President to receive 
him in morning dress, as he wished to 
wear one himself, which I think was 
au impertinence, as it was for the 
President to say how he should dress. 
The Emperor wore the clothes he left 
Brazil in, and he must have worn his 
necktie from California—clumsy and 
awry, with a good deal of his shirt ex- 
posed. Mr. Fish was, both amused and 
indignant at Dom P.’s reception of 
himself. The minister, Borges, had 
accepted the program, and the Emper- 
or should have felt himself bound to it. 
Even Mr. Fish’s short speech he kept 
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interrupting him. His man said he 
spoke English, but people did not us- 
ually understand him. Mr. Fish was 
very cool when Borges said Dom Pe- 
d?o would visit the President on the 
Sth of May. Mr. Fish said doubtless 
the President would be glad to see him 
if he were at home. How would he 
come, as Emperor or private citizen? 
As a distinguished citizen of Brazil. 
Mr. Fish said the President was not in 
the habit of making an appointment 


with private citizens, and at last 
Borges had to ask especially for a 
reception, when, of course, it was 
granted, 


March 8, 1878. 

I suppose you think that if you had 
put your note in the Boston papers, in- 
justice would come to a perpetual end. 
Don’t flatter yourself. One of the 
strongest presumptions of a future life 
is the perpetuation of injustice in this. 
There is nothing in the world to prove 
that its Maker is a just if an Omnipo- 
tent God. I have no doubt He is, but 
it needs another life to demonstrate it. 
My utmost stretch of faith is to post- 
pone judgment. ... The newspapers 
are great misleaders of public opinion. 
They are somewhat accurate, but you 
need a revelation from Heaven to know 
when. I went to see Lotta in “Musette” 
Saturday. She is the most amusing 
little thing that ever was, acts the lit- 
tle fourteen-year old romp to perfec- 
tion in gingham sunbonnet and real 
old-fashioned tyer. They say she is as 
nice a lady as there is in the country. 
Saturday P.M. we had to dinner the 
Chief Justice, Senator Edmunds, with 
whom I went out, Whitelaw Reid of 
the “N. Y. Tribune,” Sherman, 
Sec. of War McCreary, Mr. Phelps, Dr. 
Loring, Mr. R. and Senator Alison. I 
had talked a good deal with Mr. Robe- 
son about my barn, and he had drawn 
me a plan of his own at Long Branch, 
and spoke of it again at table. and Sen. 


Gen, 
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Edmunds drew another plan on his 
dinner-card, and Dr. Loring put in his 
word, and finally Gen. Sherman said 
his advice was not to build any barn at 
all. I told them I was certain of orf® 
thing, that no barn could have a more 
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distinguished building committee than 
mine, and I told them it was all to 
come within $500. They all planned 
for no barn-cellar. Sen. Edmunds said 
to have a little pit outside. 





THE OLD SONGS.* 


They were both sllent for a time. At 
last John broke the spell. “And when 
is all this to be finished? It cannot go 
on forever—when will you say of your- 
self, I am really his? ” 

She drew herself up, and looked in 
his face with the clear, steady light in 
hers that seemed to him always like 
inspiration. “You recall me to earth 
again,” she said, taking his hand with 
gentle firmness. “There! now drive 
with both hands.” He obeyed. “I have 
a bright idea,” she said after another 
moment's silence. “To be sure of the 
right from some other source than your 
—Love is blind, you know, and you 
may be blinded—I know you are, 
from some things you have said in the 
last few minutes. No. I say you must 
drive with both hands.” 

“And I say, I need but one. Go on 
with your bright idea.” 

“Please, John, I will not let you blind 
There, hold the lines, so—and 
Now lis- 


me also. 
here is the whip, hold it too. 
ten. I am going to sing for your beau- 
tiful old friend to-morrow. I feel that 
those are closed to the 
world around them have clearer spirit- 


whose eyes 
ual insight than we have, and that is 

I could 
my own 


what we need now, you and I. 
talk with grandfather, or 
sweet mother, but they are both too 


* When the Gates Lift Up their Heads: A 
Story of the Seventies. 
Copyright, 1901. 
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nearly interested through their love for 
me, and the pride I told you of. Mrs. 
Wells will be able to be just, and if 
anything will be influenced the other 
way, through the old-time prejudices, 
you know—but I think she is so near 
heaven that even these may have 
slipped from her.” 

“What if she decides against me?” 

“We will wait.” 

“But if she says forever? That 
would be an earthly power coming be- 
tween us. No, I cannot consent to 
that.” 

“Are you sure it would be of this 
world?” 

“You may do it, if you will sing to 
her first.” 

“I may not be able to sing for her 
afterwards.” 

“Very well, then I am safe. Only 
then she may say I am not good 
enough for an angel.” 

“John, don’t be absurd.” 

“If she decides for me, then what 
will you do? Will you consider it then 
as a voice from heaven?” 

She did not reply immeuiately, and 
he felt her agitation. “See,” he said, 
“how nicely I can manage the little 
horse with one hand. Now what will 
you do?” 

“What if—I should not be able to put 
this matter to her in such a way as 
not to influence her?” she said in an 
anxious voice. 

“Portia,” he said softly, 


“vou are 
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hardly of the earth yourself, my beau- 
tiful. Il only fear your abnormal con- 
science will not let you be fair to my 


~ause. Let me put it to her.” 
“You know you could not do it, 
John.” She freed herself from his 


touch as before. “You must not hold 
me like this, no. But I promise you, if 
I can lay our case befere her in a plain 
enough way, bare of all my heart 
might plead for you or for me, that 
I will take voice 
from heaven. 
John?” 

“Turning round.” 

“I know, but aren’t you going to take 
me home?” 

“Not now. 
to her.” 

“But they will be at lunch.” 

“That is nothing. What is eating? I 
heard you say at the hotel you were 
not needed at home at this hour—go 
with me. I can make it all right with 
Katherine, and her mother will think 
How can I eat or sleep 


her answer as a 
What are you doing, 


I am going to take you 


nothing of it. 
or rest, if you are going to abide by 
this, until I know? No, I am only ar- 
anging the cover; see, I am obedient. 
But if I may not touch you, nor even 
speak what my heart prompts to you, 
I will look at you and think what 
thoughts I please. 

So once more her lover had his way, 
and led her up to the blind woman’sdoor 
just as they were about to sit down to 
the lunch table. “Will you let two 
starving fellow-mortals eat with you?” 
he called cheerily. “I brought Miss 
Van Ostade here against her will, or 
rather at my own will, to—to—sing for 
your mother.” 

Miss Katherine was delighted. “It is 
really like the old days ah here again, 
John,” she said, ““‘when people just hap- 
pened in at any time and we always 
had company at meals. Ma, here is 
Miss Van Ostade. John brought her 
to sing for you after lunch.” 

“A ease of little Tommy Tucker—only 
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1 get my supper first and sing after- 
wards,” said Portia. 

“And you are just in time, my dear,” 
said the blind woman, warmly. There 
was a little tremor in Portia’s hands 
when she clasped them in both her 
own, and when she took John’s arm 
as he led her out to the table, (she al- 
ways looked for him to lead her out 
to meals when he was with them), she 
noticed the same tremor there. 

“Why does your arm tremble?” she 
said, so quietly that ohly he heard her. 

“Does it? I am a little tired, per- 
haps. I have been driving, you know.” 

“Does driving make you tired, a 
great, fellow like you?” She 
placed her other hand on his, and knew 
in an instant that the tremor came 
from the heart, and that she was tread- 
She turned 
him as 


strong 


ing on forbidden ground. 
her sightless toward 
though she could read the lines of his 
face, and was silent; but for him, he 
Was even more tender of her than 
usual, as he gently placed her in her 
chair, and lifted it with his strong 
arms to the table. 
After lunch Portia 
old lady, leaning back in 
closed her eyes and listened. 
all the songs she could remember, both 


eyes 


while the 
chair, 
She sang 


sang, 
her 


grave and gay, and John, seated in the 
doorway with his hands clasped about 
his knees, listened also. Miss Kathe- 


rine was busied with her household 
“ares. “Ma” was happy, and she was 
content. 


“IT have sung all the songs I know 
without my music,” said Portia at last. 

“Ah, don’t stop yet. Sing them over 
again,” said the blind woman. 

“I will sing some of these,” said Por- 
tia, selecting from the music lying on 
the piano some of the songs that had 
stirred the hearts of the boys in gray 
of heroic and even 


to deeds courage 


desperation. She began one. 
“Don’t sing that,” said John, entering 


and laying hold of the music. 
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“Yes, let her. It is good of you, Miss 
Van Ostade. I like to hear the old 
songs once more.” 

“And I am not singing for you, Mr. 
Marshall. You brought me here to sing 
for her.” 

“Yes, sir, and if you do not like them, 
you can go back North again,” said his 
old friend with a laugh. 

He gave one imploring look, but still 
Portia sang the old songs, and he 
strolled out and sat on the garden seat 
where he had sat with Miss Katherine, 
on that day when the voice he heard 
now had begun to sing a new song in 
his heart. “Yes,” he said to himself, 
“T loved her before I saw her, when I 
sat in the dark, and she sang to me.” 

When Portia finished, she turned and 
saw the blind woman leaning back in 
her chair with closed eyelids, but two 
tears had escaped, and trembled, one 
on either cheek. Then Portia went 
quickly and knelt at her feet, and tak- 
ing one of the dear old hands, so soft 
and white, in hers, she kissed it. ‘“For- 
give me,” she said, “for bringing the 
past before you and making you sad.” 

“The sadness is only the remem- 
brance of sorrow that is gone, dear, and 
the dawn and the opening of the eyes 
is before me,”—she placed her hand on 
Tortia’s head. “Bless you, daughter of 
the North, and thank you. I love sweet 
music, and a sweet voice; but in sing- 
ing the old songs of the boys in gray, 
you have sung your way deeper into 
my heart. What have I to forgive?” 

Then Portia bowed her head under 
the gentle touch, and opened her heart 
to its very depths, to the clear seeing of 
the blind woman’s spirit, and there 
was silence for a few moments, until 
Portia spoke again imploringly— 

“Tell me what is right. You are wise 
and true. You see into heaven, as you 


sit here with your eyes closed to all 
earthly sights. 
I will abide by what you say. 
be right when it hurts another? 


I have promised John 
Can love 
Can 
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we call it God-given when his mother 
is cut to the heart by it? Answer these 
questions for me—l am afraid of 
them.” 

“This is a grave question to lay upon 
me, daughter.” She drew Portia closer 
to her side, and placing one hand on 
her face, touched her lightly, tracing 
the contour of her features. ‘“‘Let me 
know you this way. I think—” she 
went on slowly, as Portia turned her 
face toward her, giving herself into 
her hands, “I think it is a beautiful 
face, and I should judge to find here a 
beautiful soul, as the voice that inter- 
prets it to me is beautiful. Why should 
he not love you?” 

“Because his mother hates me. She 
has the old-time prejudices, and—she 
liad hoped for another choice for him. 
She is frail, she loves him so—and she 
is his mother. I have a sense of guilt 
when I think of the pain we are in- 
flicting. And yet—this—that has come 
to me—” she covered her face with her 
hands, “I have let you see into my 
heart—how can I put it from me? But 
if it is right, I must. What is right, 
should be to us as necessity. If she 
can never be won to love me—you had 
--you must have had the same preju- 
dices, the hatred of us of the North 
that she has; you too lost your dearest, 
more even than she. I sang those 
songs because I wished—you are so far 
above most cf us—I wished to awaken 
the old spirit in you if it might be 
sleeping, and then ask you to judge. 
with that in your heart, as if John 
were your own. Could you love me 
then, and take me as John’s wife? 
Could you be content, and say ‘It is 
right’?” 

“That way of judging might satisfy 
your conscience, but the emotional way 
would not be the right way. You wish 
to put it to the severest test, but let us 
be reasonable. You are of good family, 
are you not?” 

“Yes,” said Portia, lifting her head 
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proudly, “and without stain. My father 
was of Dutch ancestry, from one of the 
best families in New York. My mother 
is descended from a noble Puritan fam- 
ily, of pure English strain; they were 
ladies and gentlemen, statesmen and 
scholars, of noble birth. I am proud 
of my heredity, if I do—” 

“It is not what you do; it is what you 
are. We have learned that lesson here 
in the South. I see no reason why she 
should be bitter toward you. The 
wrong is on her side. John has the 
right to choose. A man cannot always 
be subservient to his parents—he could 
not be and be a man. His mother 
should respect his manhood.” 

Portia rose and stood at the window. 
She saw John pacing the garden-paths, 


and turning impetuously she knelt 
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again at the blind woman’s feet. “Put 
your hands on my head once more, and 
bless me,” she said. “I must go to him 
and tell him quickly; you are right, if 
I love him, I must put him first. First 
of all, he must stand in my heart,” and 
once again the old hands were laid on 
her head in blessing. 

Then Portia rose, and bending over 
the old lady’s chair kissed her, and 
hurried away. She sought for Kathe- 
rine at the far end of the house, where 
the stores were kept. 

“I am going,” she called, with a ring 
of joy in her voice; “don’t come, I will 
see you this evening. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” called Katherine, “weah 
the pretty green, remembah.” 

“Surely I will,” called Portia, 
Was gone. 


and 





A HAIR-CUT.* 


“Now, mind,” said Mary, when sup- 
per was over and the flock stood ready 
for flight, “don’t forget to thank him, 
every one of you; and don’t scatter hair 
more’n you can help.” She watched 
the long-haired procession straggling 
through the gate. “It must be a dread- 
ful trial to Mis’ Bush to have ’em 
around,” she said, with a sigh. “But 
goodness knows how the Street would 
get along without him.” 

Aaron Bush was an important per- 
sonage, especially in the springtime at 
the annual shearing. Children ap- 
proached him in fear and excitement, 
and departed, their heads lighter by 
ounces than when they came. 

“Careful, now,” said Elsa, marshall- 
ing her forces as they drew near the 
long, fragrant hedge that hid the house 


* A Pillar of Salt. By Jennette Lee. Copy- 
right, 1901. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.25. 


from the Street. “Don’t crowd so. Let 
Nelson go first.” 

Nelson stepped proudly to the front. 

“And then Sarah—and Hester—and 
Tommy.” 

Meekly, single file, they crept along 
by the hedge, through the open gap 
and around to the back piazza. 

Elsa gave the command to halt. She 
mounted the steps alone in timid im- 
portance, her rattle at the latch bring- 
ing some one to the door before she 
could open it. 

“What do you want?’ demanded the 
old lady, peering down sharply. 

“We've come to get our hair cut,” an- 
nounced Elsa bravely. 

“He’s out feedin’ the pigs,” said the 
old lady, closing the door. 

“Huh, come on,” shouted Nelson, 
seizing the leadership, from the bottom 
step, and darting in the direction of 
the barn. 
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Behind the barn was the pig-pen, and 
near the pig-pen a tall figure was bend- 
ing over a pail stirring something with 
a long stick. 

The crowd, at the sight of the figure, 
slackened its pace. Nelson waited to 
let Elsa pass him. She came _ up, 
breathless, but courageous. 

“We've come to get our hair cut,” 
she announced once more. 

The figure cocked an eye at her, with 
a slanting glance toward her following. 
The stick continued to revolve in the 
mealy pail. 

No one spoke. The stick was with- 
drawn and rapped sharply on the edge 
of the pail. 

The figure straightened itself and a 
pair of mild blue eyes, framed in a 
mass of shaggy hair and a beard, sur- 
veyed the agitated crowd. 

“I can’t be bothered with you young 
ones to-night, nohow,” he said in a 
querulous voice. 

“It’s got to be cut. Grampa’s come,” 
said Nelson, braced by importance. 

“And gramma,” piped Sarah. 

The giant lifted a perplexed hand to 
scratch the white hair. “Why didn’t 
you tell me beforehand?” he com- 
plained. “I don’t see how I can do it, 
nohow.” 

“We didn’t know about it,” 
Elsa pleadingly. “They 
pected.” 

The giant gave a heavy sigh and 
seized the stick once more. The meal 
had settled to the bottom. “I’ve got to 
have time to feed my pigs first,” he 
grumbled, stirring rapidly. 

Impervious to snubbing, the five 
mounted the pig-pen, their toes stick- 
ing between cracks. They prodded the 
pigs and threw in dandelions and plan- 
tains and grass. They watched the 
pigs grunt and gobble at the last drop 
in the trough when the pail had been 
emptied. Then they followed the big, 
shambling figure toward the house. 

When they reached the piazza Aaron 


said 


come unex- 





A Hair-Cut. 


stood by the open kitchen window 
washing his hands. 

“You ain't goin’ to do it to-night, be 
you?” protested a voice in the dim 
kitchen. 

“Got to,” grumbled Aaron, lathering 
the soap in his big hands. “Their folks 
have come.” 

There was a sound of further pro- 
test, muffled as it moved from kitchen 
to pantry. The children waited in pal- 
pitating fear. It changed to grateful 
relief when at last the door opened. In 
his right hand he held a pair of big 
shears, and around his neck was tied 
a huge gingham apron. On his arm he 
earried a similar apron. Pictures in 
the big Bible at home floated hazily in 
Elsa’s mind as she gazed at him re- 
spectfully. 

He brought a high wooden chair 
from the shed and planted it firmly on 
the piazza floor. “Who's first?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tommy’s first,” said Elsa. 

Nelson scuffed his heels and scowled. 

“Don’t, Nelson,” she whispered 
pleadingly, as she adjusted the plump 
legs and helped Aaron to smooth the 
gingham apron. 

Tommy’s round face, above the blue 
and white checks, appeared rounder 
and more wonder-stricken. 

There was a flourish of shears about 
his head and a howl from his lips. 

Elsa flew to the rescue, hovering and 
protesting. 

“You see—you ought to ’a’ let me go 


first,” said Nelson, with evil rejoic- 
ing. 
“He’s the littlest,” rejoined Elsa 


fiercely, conscious of mismanagement. 
“And youre a_pig.—There._ there, 
Tommy, he won't hurt you.” 

Once more the shears clipped and 
closed. Tommy’s mouth opened and 
shut rapidly, but no sound issued. The 
crop of thick, dark curls fell silently 
and encircled him. The others stood, 
an admiring group, watching Aaron’s 














scissors as they rounded themselves 
for the final cropping. 

There was a scramble for the soft 
locks. Nelson produced a piece of 
string, which was broken into short 
lengths and distributed, a piece for 
each tuft. As the shearing went on, 
the stock of string ran short. But a 
tuft from each head was carefully 
gathered up. Later these would be 
labelled and preserved in collections— 
a process that insured their disappear- 
ance within six weeks. 

Through all the excitement Aaron 
worked with silent, solemn swiftness. 
He nodded his head in response to the 
perfunctory “thank you” with which 
each child slipped from the chair. But 
he spoke no word. When Sarah, hav- 
ing forgotten her manners and de- 
scending rapidly to gather up a share 
of her locks, was sternly replaced by 
Elsa to retrieve herself, his face ex- 
pressed no more and no less than 
usual. 

His work may have been done for love 
of art or for love of humanity. Other 
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reward, lacking a sense of humor, he 
had none. 

Mrs. Bush, who had been peeping 
through the blind slats as the cere- 
monies drew to a close, appeared with 
broom and dust-pan. She was less 
silent than Aaron and less to be feared. 
There was mild skirmishing for last 
locks, a final general “thank you” from 
Elsa, and airy tossing of round, light 
heads as they drifted through the gap 
in the hedge. 

When the five heads with their 
strange, new lightness rested at last 
on as many pillows, and sleep filled 
them, grandma, bending above them, 
whispered to Mary, who was holding 
the light carefully shaded from the 
faces, “They're fine, healthy children, 
daughter.” 

And Mary, with a happier look in her 
face than had appeared there for many 
days, whispered softly back, as the 
light fell on the broad, arching brow of 
the sleeping girl, “Elsa looks some like 
you, mother. I never thought of it be- 
fore.” 
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life of his 
is to 


Mr. Graham Balfour's 
cousin, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
be published next month. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has not exhausted 
the list of colors in titles for his fairy 
books. That for the approaching 
Christmas season is to be “The Violet 
Fairy Book.” 


The Kensington house in which 
Thackeray wrote “Vanity Fair” is still 
in existence. The house which Thack- 
eray himself built at Kensington is 
that lettered No 2 Palace Gardens. The 
city authorities are to name one of the 


new thoroughfares leading out of 
Kensington Square “Thackeray Ave- 
nue” or “Thackeray Street.” 

The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which hitherto has not officially 
recognized the “Revised Version of the 
Bible,” is now to supply it side by side 
with the “Authorized Version.” 


The last work completed by Sir Wal- 
ter Besant was “The Story of King 
Alfred,” written for the “Library of 
Useful Stories.”” The proof sheets had 
just been revised when the author was 
stricken with his fatal illness. 
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Punch recently celeprated its dia- 
mond jubilee. It was founded July 17, 
1841, with Mr. Mark Lemon as its edi- 
tor. Between him and the present oc- 
cupant of the chair there have been 
only two editors, Messrs. Shirley 
Brooks and Tom Taylor. 


Carlye sent “Sartor kesartus” to 
“Fraser” after it had gone the rounds 
of the publishers in vain. The magazine 
published it, but its appearance evoked 
so many protests from the readers that 
Mr. Fraser refused to issue it in book 
form. Carlyle, however, had stipulated 
that the printer should make up some 
thirty or forty complete copies as he 
printed it; and “Sartor” thus first saw 
the light as a pamphlet of 107 pages, 
all made up without break. It was the 
demand of American readers which 
brought into being the first regular 
edition, which appeared in 1836. 


Apropos of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, “G. K. C.”’ in the London 
“Daily News” shows rather cleverly 
how easy it would be to prove that 
Lord Rosebery wrote the poems of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats: 


The title of Mr. Yeats’ chief prose 
work, “The Secret Rose,” is an almost 
clumsily transparent disguise; it indi- 
eates at once “the shy or modest rose” 
--hence “Prim-rose,” and, again, the 
Rose which is Buried—hence Rosebery, 
snd the word “secret” itself suggests 
that there is a mystery in the matter. 
When once we had so clear a nucleus 
as this, the rest might legitimately be 
more indirect. “The Wind among the 
Reeds” would be held to mean the per- 
turbation which Lord Rosebery’s Im- 
perialism would produce in the mind 
of Sir Robert Reid, while the remark- 
able selection of the rank in the peer- 
age for “the Countess Cathleen” de- 
serves serious attention. 


A story whose theme at once recalls 
Rider Haggard and Robinson Crusoe is 
Philip Verrill Mighel’s “The Crystal 
Sceptre,” published by R. F. Fenno & 
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Co. Dropped from a balloon into the 
midst of a tropical forest, the hero 
finds himself among creatures half an- 
imal, half human, whom he names the 
“Missing Links,” and over whom he 
finally becomes chief. The plot is 
worked out with great ingenuity of de- 
tail, and some of the incidents achieve 
real human interest and even pathos. 
The book can be heartily recommended 
to readers whose tastes incline them to 
this class of fiction. 


Not only professional librarians, but 
private owners of libraries which in- 
clude any considerable number of sets 
periodicals, will welcome the 
abridged edition of Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. announce as now ready. 
The original Poole’s Index isin such a 
form that the user must consult seven 
alphabets to complete the search for 
material bearing upon any subject. Its 
inclusion of more than four hundred 
periodicals makes it as costly as it is 
cumbersome, The new abridged index 
includes all the contents of thirty-seven 
leading pericdicals from 1815 to the 
close of 1899. “The Living Age” and 
the “Eclectic Magazine” are among the 
periodicals covered. 


Professor Francis Newton Thorpe’s 
“A History of the American People” is 
not intended to challenge comparison 
with Professor McMaster’s still unfin- 
ished work; but it gives, within about 
six hundred pages, a rapid and suc- 
cinct narrative covering the whole sub- 
ject, from the earliest settlements to 
the latest territorial acquisitions. The 
style is easy—sometimes, perhaps, a 
littie too easy and colloquial—but it 
avoids the fault of dulness which is 
so often a consequence of condensa- 
tion. The book is well-proportioned 
and is written in a philosophical tem- 
per which commends it to the student 
as well as to the average reader. 

















Good maps and an excellent index en- 
hance its value. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


An especial delight to the lover of 
short stories is a series in which the 
characters of one group appear and re- 
appear, as they do in “the Nineteenth 
Hole,” the collection of “tales of the 
fair green” which Harper « Bros. pub- 
lish. The members of the Marion 
County Club are not unswerving in 
their loyalty to golf, and their achieve- 
ments with the automobile diversify 
these lively chronicles, while other cur- 
rent fads meet their share of good-na- 
tured satire. Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen 
tells his stories extremely well, though 
he is less successful as he approaches 
the line of burlesque; and this second 
collection will be welcomed by the 
many readers who have been in the 
habit of watching for them in the mag- 
azines and will be glad to have them 
in a more permanent—and portable— 
form. e 


Vaughan Kester is to be congratulat- 
ed on writing, and Harper & Bros. on 
publishing, seventh in their “American 
Novel Series,” so stirring and whole- 
some a story as “The Manager of the 
B. & A.” A small branch road run- 
ning up into the Michigan lumber re- 
gions, the “Buckhorn and Antioch” en- 
trusts its young manager with respon- 
sibilities ranging from repair shops to 
forest fires, and he meets them in a 
manly, efficient fashion that wins the 
reader’s liking at the very start. In 
the development of the plot an unex- 
pected psychological interest is added 
by the introduction of the hero’s father 
—just pardoned from an Eastern pris- 
on—and the mutual relations of the 
two men are portrayed with skill and 
force. Clever descriptions of social life 
interrupt a succession of incidents 
which might otherwise be almost too 
rapid; there is a pretty bit of romance; 
and the minor characters are uncom- 
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monly well done. But the chief inter- 
est of the story centers in the manager 
himself—a typical “self made” Ameri- 
can of the best sort, generous, enthusi- 
astic, high-spirited and resolute. The 
book deserves the popularity it is sure 
to have. 


“Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters,” 
edited by her sister, Miss H. Augusta 
Dodge, and published in two volumes 
by Lee & Shepard, is a fresh and pun- 
gent contribution to the literature of 
autobiography. Any one familiar with 
“Gail Hamilton’s” personality or with 
her incisive style as an essayist and 
correspondent, will be prepared to find 
the letters which fill these volumes 
piquant and somewhat acid in their 
comments upon men and affairs. But 
the range of subjects discussed will be 
a surprise to most readers, and also the 
occasional seriousness of tone. Writ- 
ten in the freedom of intimate corre- 
spondence with near relatives and 
friends, these letters contain many im- 
pressions which the writer, very likely, 
would not wish to have taken serious- 
ly, and some judgments which, possi- 
bly, she would not care to have stand. 
Allowance must always be made for 
comments dashed off, as some of these 
were, to entertain a friend, and con- 
veying a capricious, rather than a de- 
liberate opinion. Neither the living, 
who find themselves here impaled in a 
cutting paragraph or two, nor the 
friends of the dead, who may some- 
times be cavalierly treated, should take 
“Gail Hamilton’s” remarks too deeply 
to heart. For the ordinary reader, the 
books will be full of entertainment and 
of personal interest. There were few 
of “Gail Hamilton's” contemporaries, 
men or women, who enjoyed so wide 
an acquaintance as she in the fields 
both of politics and letters; and scarce- 
ly another would have taken a 
keener delight in “doing up” the foivles 
of his friends. 


who 
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